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family of Armine, and especially of Sir 
Ferdinand Ind of Sir Ratcliffe. 


The family of Armine entered England with William 


the Norman. Ralph d’Ermyn was standard-bearer of 
the conqueror, and shared prodigally in the plunder, as 
appears by Domesday Book. At the time of the general 
survey, the family of Ermyn,-or Armyn, possessed 
numerous manors in Nottinghamshire, and several in 
the shire of Lincoln. William d’Armyn, lord of the 
honour of Armyn, was one of the subscribing barons to 
the great charter. His predecessor died in the Holy 
Land, before Ascalon. A succession of stout barons 
and valiant knights maintained the high fortunes of the 
family ; and, in the course of the various struggles with 
France, they obtained possession of several fair castles in 
Guienne and Gascony. In the wars of the Roses, the 
Armyns sided with the house of Lancaster. Ferdinand 
Armyn, who shared the exile of Henry the Seventh, was 
knighted on Bosworth Field, and soon after created Earl 
of Tewkesbury. Faithful to the church, the second Lord 
Tewkesbury became involved in one of those numerous 
risings that harassed the last. years of Henry the Eighth. 
The rebellion was unsuccessful, Lord Tewkesbury was 
beheaded, his blood attainted, and his numerous estates 
forfeited to the crown. A younger branch of the family, 
who had adopted protestantism, married the daughter of 
Sir Francis Walsingham, and attracted, by his talents in 
negotiation, the notice of Queen Elizabeth. He was 
sent on a secret mission to the Low Countries, where 
having greatly distinguished himself, he obtained, on his 
return, the restoration of the family estate of Armine,.in 
Nottinghamshire, to which he retired, after an eminently 
prosperous career, and amused the latter years of his’ 
life in the construction of a family mansion, built in that 
national style of architecture since described by the name 
of his royal mistress, at once magnificent and convenient. 
His son, Sir Walsingham Armitic, figured in the first 
batch of baronets under James the First. ‘ 

During the memorable struggle between the crown 
and the commons, in the reign of the unhappy Charles, 
the Armine family became most distinguished cavalicrs. 
The second Sir Walsingham raised a troop of horse, and 
gained great credit by charging at the head of his regi- 
ment, and defeating Sir Arthur Haselrigg’s cuirassiers. 
It was the first time that that impenetrable band had 
been taught to fly ; but the conqueror was covered with 
wounds. The same Sir Walsingham also successfully 
defended Armine House against the commons, and com- 
manded the cavalry at the battle of Newbury, where two 
of his brothers were slain. For these various services 
and sufferings, Sir Walsingham was advanced to the 
dignity of a baron of the realm, by the title uf Lord 
Armine, of Armine, in the county of Nottingham. He 
died without issue, but the baronetcy devolved on his 
youngest brother, Sir Ferdinando. 

The Armine family, who had relapsed into popery, 
followed the fortunes of the second James, and the head 
of the house died at St. Germains. His son, however, 
had been prudent enough to remain in England and 
support the new dynasty, by which means he contrived 
to secure his title and estates. Roman catholics, how. 
ever, the Armines always remained, and this circum- 
stance accounts for this once distinguished family no 
longer figuring in the history of their country. As far, 
therefore, as the house of Armine was concerned, time 
flew, during the next century, with immemorable wing. 
The family led a secluded life on their estate, inter. 
marrying only with the great catholic fumilies, and 
duly begetting baronets. 

At length arose, in the person of the last Sir Ferdinand 
Armine, one of those extraordinary and rarely gifted 
beings who require only an opportunity to influence the 
fortunes of their nation, and to figure as a Cesar or an 
Alcibiades, Beautiful, brilliant, and ambitious, the young 
and restless Armine quitted, in his eighteenth year, the 
house of his fathers, and his stepdame of a country, and 
entered the imperial service. His blood and creed 
gained him a flattering reception; his skill and valour 
soon made him distinguished. The world rang with 
stories of his romantic bravery, his gallantries, his eccen- 
tric manners, and his political intrigues, for he nearly 
contrived to be elected King of Poland. Whether it 
Were disgust at being foiled in this high object by the 
influence of Austria, or whether, as was much whispered 
at the time, he had dared to urge his insolent and un- 
successful suit on a still more delicate subject to the 
empress queen herself, certainly it is that Sir Ferdinand 
suddenly quitted the imperial service, and appeared at 
Constantinople in person. The man, whom a point of 
honour prevented from becoming a protestant in his 
native country, had no scruples about his profession of 
faith at Stamboul: certain it is that the English baronet 
soon rose high in the favour of the sultan, assumed the 
Turkish dress, confurmed to the Turkish customs, and, 
finally, led against Austria a division of the Turkish 
army. Having gratified his pique by defeating the 
imperial forces in a sanguinary engagement, and obtain. 
ing a favourable peace for the Porte, Sir Ferdinand 
Armine doffed his turban, and suddenly reappeared in 


"his native country. After the sketch we have given of 


the last ten years of his life, it is unnecessary to observe 
that Sir Ferdinand Armine immediately became what is 
Called extremely fashionable; and, as he was now in 
protestant England, the empire of fashion was the only 


one in which the young catholic could distinguish him- 
self. Lét us, then, charitably set down to the score of 
his politieal disabilities, the fantastic dissipation and the 
frantic. prodigality in which the liveliness of his ima- 
gination, and the energy of his soul, exhausted them. 
selves. After three startling years, he married the Lady 
Barbara Ratcliffe, whose previous divorce from her 
husband, the Earl of Faulconville, Sir Ferdinand had 
occasioned. He was, however, separated from his lady 
during the first year of their more hallowed union, and, 
retiring to Rome, Sir Ferdinand became apparently very 
devout. At the end of a year he offered to transfer the 
whole of his property to the church, provided the pope 
would allow him an annuity, and make him a cardinal. 
His holiness not deeming it fit to consent to the proposi- 
tion, Sir-Ferdinand quitted his capital in a huff, and, 
returning, to England, laid claim to the peerages of 
Tewkesbury and Armine. Although assured of failing 
in these claims, and himself, perhaps, as certain of ill 


. success as his lawyers, Sir Ferdinand, nevertheless, 


expended upwards of 60,0001. in their promotion, and 
was amply repaid for the expenditure in the gratification 
of his vanity in keeping his name before the public. 
He was, indeed, never content, except when he was 
astonishing mankind, and while he was apparently 
exerting all his efforts to become a king of Poland, a 
Roman cardinal, or an English peer, the crown, the 
coronet, and the scarlet hat, were, in truth, ever second- 
ary points with him, compared to the sensation through- 
cut Europe, which the effcrt was contrived and calculated 
to ensure. 

On his second return to his native country, Sir Ferdi- 
dand had not re-entered society. For such a man, 
indeed, society, with all its superficial excitement, and 
all the shadowy variety with which it attempts to cloud 
the essential monotony of its nature, was intolerably 
dull and commonplace. Sir Ferdinand, on the contrary, 


shut himself up in Armine, having previously announced | 
to the world that he. was going to write his memoirs. | 


This history, the construction of 2 castle, and the prose- 
cution of his claims before the house of lords, apparently 
occupied his time to his satisfaction, for he remained 
quiet fcr several years, until, on the breaking ont of the 
French Revolution, he hastened to Paris, became a 
member of the Jacobin Club, and of the National Con- 
vention. The name of Citizen Armine appears among 
the regicides. Perhaps in this vote he avenged the 
loss of the crown of Poland, and the still more mortifying 
repulse he received from the mother of Marie Antoinette. 
After the execution of the royal victims, however, it was 
discovered that Citizen Armine had made them an offer 
to save their and au insurrection In Da Vendée, 
provided he was made lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
At his trial, which, from the nature of the accusation, 
and the character of the accused, occasioned, to his grati- 
fication, a great sensation, he made no effort to defend 
himself; but seemed to glory in the chivalric crime. He 


-was hurried to the guillotine, and met his fate with the 


greatest composure, assuring the public, with a myste- 
rious air, that had he lived four-and-twenty hours longer, 
every thing would have been arranged, and the troubles 
which he foresaw impending for Europe prevented. So 
successfully had Armine played his part, that his myste- 
rious and doubtful career occasioned a controversy, from 
which only the appearance of Napoleon distracted uni- 
versal attention, and which, indeed, only wholly ceased 
within these few years. What were his intentions? 
Was he or was he not a sincere Jacobin? If he made 
the offer to the royal family, why did he vote for their 
death? Was he resolved, at all events, to be at the head 
of one of the parties? A middle course would not suit 
such a man; and soon. Interminable were the queries 
and their solutions, the pamphlets and the memoirs, 
which the conduct of this vain man occasioned, and 
which must assuredly have appeased his manes. Re- 
cently it has been discovered that the charge brought 
against Armine was perfectly false and purely malicious. 
Ils victim, however, could not resist the dazzling cele- 
brity of the imaginary crime, and he preferred the repu- 
tation of closing his career by conduct, which at once 
perplexed and astonished mankind, to a vindication which 
would have deprived his name of some brilliant accesso. 
ries, and spared him to a life of which he was, perhaps, 
wearied. 

By the unhappy victim of his vanity and passion, Sir 
Ferdinand»Armine left one child, a son, whom he had 
never secn, now Sir Ratcliffe. Brought up in sadness 
and seclusion, education had faithfully developed the 
characteristics of a reserved and melancholy mind. 
Pride of lineage and sentiments of religion, which even 
in early youth darkened into bigotry, were not incom- 
patible with strong affections, a stern sense of duty, and 
a spirit of chivalric honour. Limited in capacity, he 
was, however, firm in purpose. Trembling at the name 
of his father, and devoted to the unhappy parent whose 


presence he had scarcely ever quitted, a word of reproach 


had never escaped his lips against the chieftain of his 
blood, and one, too, whose career, how little soever: his 
child could sympathise with it, still maintained, in men’s 
mouths and minds, the name and memory of the house 
of Armine. At the death of his father, Sir Ratcliffe had 
just attained his majority, and ke succeeded to immense 
estates encumbered with mortgages, and to considerable 
debts, which his feelings of honour would have com- 

pelled him to discharge, had they indeed been enforced 
by no other claim. The estates of the family, on their 
restoration, had not been entailed; but, until Sir Ferdi- 
nand, no head of the house had abused the confidence of 
his ancestors, and the. vast possessions of the house of 
Armine had descended unimpaired ; and unimpaired, as 
far as he was concerned, Sir Ratcliffe determined they 
should remain. ‘Although, by the sale of the estates, not 
only tlie incumbrances and liabilities might have been 
discharged, but himself left in possession of a moderate 


_reeeived on her first marriage; and for himself, visiting 


_ the Spanish service. 


| his passion being returned, and not disapproved by the 


towers with an antique tint, and had permitted many a 


- though well sheltered, an extensive view over the wide 


Sir Ratcliffe at once resolved:to part wilh 
nothing. F; sums were raised for the payment of | 
the debts, and the mortgages now consumed: nearly. the 
whole rental of the lands on which they were secured. 
Sir Ratcliffe obtained for himself only an-annuity of 
three hundred per annum, which he presented to his 
mother, in addition to the small portion whieh she had 


Armine Place for the first time, he roamed for a few 
days with sad complacency about that magnificent de- 
mesne, and then, taking down from the.walls of the 
magnificent hall the sabre with which his; father, had 
defeated the imperial host, he embarked. for Cadiz, and 
very shortly after his arrival obtained a commission in 


Although the hereditary valour. of the Armines had 
descended to their forlorn representative, it is not proba- 
ble that, under any circumstances, Sir Ratcliffe would 
have risen to any particular eminence in the country. of 
his temporary adoption. His was not one of those 
minds born to command and to create; and his temper 
was too proud to serve and ‘to solicit. -His residence in 
Spain, however, was not altogether without satisfaction. - 
It was during this sojourn that he gained the little 
knowledge of life and human nature he possessed; and 
the creed and ‘solemn manners of the land harmonised 
with his faith and habits. Among these strangers, too, 
the proud young Englishman felt not so keenly the 
degradation of his house; and someti though his 
was not the fatal gift of imaginati times he 
indulged in day dreams of its rise. Unpractised in 
business, and not gifted with that intuitive quickness 
which supplies experience and often baffles it, Ratcliffe 
Armine, who had not quitted the domestic hearth 
even for the purposes of education, was yet fortunate 
enongh to possess a devoted friend; and this was Glas- 
tonbury, his tutor, and confessor to his mother. It was 
to him that Sir Ratcliffe entrusted the management of 
his affairs, with a confidence which was deserved; for 
Glastonbury sympathised with all his feelings, and was 
so wrapped up in the glory of the family, that he had no 
greater ambition in life than to become their historio- 
grapher, and had been for years employed in amassing 
materials for a great work, dedicated to their celebrity. 

When Ratcliffe Armine had been absent about three 
years his mother died. Her death was-unexpected. She 
had not fulfilled two thirds of the allotted period of the 
Psalmist, and in spite of many sorrows she was still 
beautiful. Glastonbury, who communicated to him the 
intelligence ina in which he volaly. attempted to 


return to m to Englissd, if but and and 
unhappy Ratcliffe followed his.advice. By the death of 

his mother Sir Ratcliffe Armine became possessed, for 
the first time, of a very small but still an independent 
income; and having paid a visit, soon afler his return to 
his native country, to a catholic nobleman, to whom his 
acquaintance had been of some use when traveling in 
Spain, he became enamoured of one of his daughters, and 


father, he was soon after married to Constance, the eldest 
daughter of Lord Grandigson. 

CHAPTER II. 

Armine described. 

After his marriage Sir Ratcliffe determined to reside 
at Armine. In one of the largest parks in England there 
yet remained a fragment of a vast Elizabethan pile, that 
in old days bore the name of Armine Place. When Sir 
Ferdinand had commenced buildiug Armine Castle, he 
had pulled down the old mansion, partly for the sake of 
its site and partly for the sake of its materials. Long 
lines of turreted and many windowed walls, tall towers, 
and lofty arches now rose in picturesque confusion un the 
green ascent where heretofore old Sir Walsingham had 
raised the fair and convenient dwelling, which he justly 
deemed might have served the purpose of a long posterity. 
The hall and chief staircase of the castle, and a gallery, 
alone were finished; and many a day had Sir Ferdinand 
passed in arranging the pictures, the armour, and choice 
rarities of these magnificent apartments. The rest of the 
building was a mere shell ; nor was it in all parts even 
roofed in. Heaps of bricks and stone, and piles of tim- 
ber, appeared in all directions ; and traces of the sudden 
stoppage of a great work might be observed in the tempo- 
rary saw-pits still remaining, the sheds for the workmen, 
and the kilns and furnaces, which had never been re- 
moved. Time, however, that had -stained the neglected 


generation of birds to build their sunny. nests on all the 
coignes of vantage of the unfinished walls, had exercised 
a mellowing influence even on these rude accessories, 
and in the course of years they had been su drenched by 
the rain, and so buffeted by the wind, and had become so 
covered with moss and ivy, that they rather added to 
than detracted from the picturesque character of the 
whole mass. 

A few hundred yards from the castle, but situate on 
the same verdant rising ground, and commanding, al- 


park, was the fragment of the old place that we have 
noticed. The rough and undulating rent which marked 
the severance of the building was now thickly ccvered 
with ivy, which in its gamesome luxuriance had contrived 
alsv to climb up a retaining stack of tall chimneys, and 
to spread over the covering of the large oriel window. 
This fragment contained a set of very pleasant chambers, 
which, having been. occupied by the late baronet, were 
of course furnished with great taste and comfort; and 
there was, moreover, accommodation sufficient for a small 
establishment. Armine Place, before Sir Ferdinand, un- 
fortunately for his descendants, determined in the eigh- 
teenth century on building a feudal castle, had been 


9 


situate in very famous pleasure-grounds, which extended 


— 


at the back of the mansion over a space of several handred 
actes. The grounds in the immediate vicinity: of the 
. buildings.had of course suffered. severely. But the far 
greater portion had only been neglected; and. there wére 
some indeed who deemed, as they wandered through the 
arbour walks of this enchanting wilderness, that ‘ite 
beauty had been materially enbanced even by this very 


| neglect, It seemed like a forest in a beautiful romance ; 


a green and bowery wilderness where Boccaccio would 
have loved. to. woo, and Watteau. to paint. Soartfally, ~ 
indeed, had the walks been planned, that they seemed 
interminable, nor was there'a single point in the whole 
pleasaunce where the keenest eye eould have detected a 
limit. Sometimes you wandered in those arched and 
winding walks dear to pensive spirits ;-sometimes you 
emerged on a plot of turf, blazing in the sunshine, a small 
and bright savannah, and gazed with wonder on the group 
_ of black and mighty cedars.that rose from its.ceatre, with 
their sharp and spreading foliage. The beautiful and the 
vast blended together ; and the’ moment after you had 
beheld with delight a bed of geraniums, or of myrtles, 
you found yourself in am amphitheatre of Italian pines. 
A strange exotic perfume filled the air; you trod on the 
flowers of other lands ; and shrubs and plants, that usually 
are only trasted foons: their conservatories like sultanas 
from their jalouses, to sniff the air and reealt theit 
bloom, here learning from hardship the philosophy of 
endurance, had struggled successfully even against 
northern winters, and wantoned now im native and un- 
pruned luxurianee. Sir Ferdinand, when he resided at 
Armine, was accustomed to fill these pleasure-grounds 
with maeaws, and other birds of gorgeous plumage; but 
these had fled away with their master, all but two swans, 
which still floated on the surface of an artificial lake, 
narrow, but of great and unswerving length, and which 
marked. the centre of this paradise.. 

In the remains: of the ancient seat of his fathers, Sir 
Ratcliffe Armine and his bride now sought a home. The 
principal ehamber of Armine Place was a large irregular 
room, with a low but riebly-qgrved oaken roof, pees 
with aehievements. ‘This apartment was lighted by 
the oriel window we have mentioned, the upper panes of 
which contained some very ancient specimens of painted 
glass, and, having been fitted up by Sir: Ferdinand as a 
library, contained a large collection ef valuable books. 
From the library, you entered through an arched door of” 
painted glass into a small reom, of which, it being much 
out of sepair when the family arrived, Lady Armine had _ 
seized the opportunity of gratifying her taste in the 
adornment. She had ad hung it- with h some old-fashi 


copies of Spanish paintings by Sossilll for her indyship 
was a very skilful artist. The third and remaining 
chamber was the dining room, a somewhat gloomy 

chamber, being shadowed by a neighbouring chestnut. 
A portrait of Sir Ferdinand, when a youth, in a Venetian 

dress, was suspended over the old-fashioned fire-place = 
and opposite hung a fine: hunting piece by Schneiders:. 
Lady Armine was a very amiable and aecomplished 

woman. She had enjoyed all the advantage of foreign 

education under the inspection eautious: parent > 
and a residence on the continent, while it had afforded 

her many graces, had not, as unfortunately: sometimes is: 
the ease, divested her of those more substantive though: 
less showy qualities of which a husband knows the value. 
She was pious and: dutiful: her manners were graceful, 
for she had visited courts and- mixed-in the-most polished: 
circles, but she had fortunately not learnt to affect insen- 
sibility as a system, er to believe that the essence of 
good breeding eonsists in showing your fellow creatures: 


that you despise them. Her cheerful temper solaced the . 


constitutional gloom of Sir Ratcliffe, and, indeed, had 


originally won his: heart even more than-her remarkable . 


beauty ; and while at the same time she loved a country 
life, she possessed, in a@ lettered taste, im @ beautiful’ and 


highly eultivated voice, and in ascientifie knowledge of . 


musie and of painting, alf those resources whieh prevent 
retirement degenerating into loneliness, Her foibles; if 
we must confess that she was not faultless, endeared ler 
to her husband, for her temper reflected his own pride, 
and she possessed the taste for splendour which was also 
his native: mood, although eircamstanees had compelled 
him te stifle its gratification. 

Love, pure and profound, had’ alone prompted the union 
between Ratcliffe Armine and Uonstance Grandison. 
Doubtless, like all of her race,she might have chosen 
amid the wealthiest ef the eatholic nobles and gentry one 
who would have been proud to have mingled his life with 
hers; bot, with a soul not insensible to the splendid ae- 
cidents of existence, she yielded her heart to one who 
could repay the rich sacrifice only with devotion. His 
poverty, his pride, his dungerous and hereditary gift of 


beauty, his mournfut life, his i}fustrions lineage, his re. 


served and romantic mind, had at once attracted her 
fancy and eaptivated her heart. She shared all his aspi- 
rations and sympathised with aH his hopes ; and the old 
glory of the house of Armine, and its revival and-restora- 
tion, were the object of her daily thoughts, and often of 


‘her nightly dreams 


‘With these feelings Lady Armine settled herself-at her 
new home seareely with a pang that the whole of the park 
in which she lived: was let out asa grazing ground, and 
only trusting, as she beheld the groups of reminating 
cattle, that the day might yet eome” for the antlered 
tenants of the bowers to resime their shady dwellings. 
The gond man and his wifé who hitherto had inhabited 
the old Place, and' shown the: eastle and’ the pleasaunce 
to passing travellers, were, under the new order of affairs, 
promoted to the respective offices of serving-man and 
cook, or butler and housekeeper, as they styled thems¢lves 
in the village. A maiden brought from Grandison to 
wait on Lady Armine completed the establishment, with 
her young brother, who, ameng numerous duties, per- 
formed the office of groom, and attended to a pair of 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


beautiful white ponies which Sir Ratcliffe drove in a 
phatton. This equipage, which was remarkable for its 
elegance, was the especial delight of Lady Armine, and 
certainly the only piece of splendour in which Sir Rat- 
cliffe indulged. As for neighbourhood, Sir RatBliffe on 
his arrival, of course received a visit from the rector of 
his parish, and, by the courteous medium of this gentle- | 
an, he soon ‘occasioned it to be generally understood 
that he was not anxious that the example of his rector 
should be followed. The intimation, in spite of much 
curiosity, was of course respected. Nobody called upon 
the Armines. This happy couple, however, were too 
Much engrossed with their own society to require amuse- 
ment from any other sources than themselves. The 
hapeymioon was passed in wandering in the pleasure. 
grounds, and in worffering at their own marvellous hap- 
piness. ‘Then Lady Armine would sit on a green bank — 
and sing her choicest songs, and Sir Ratcliffe repaid her 
for her kindness by speeches even softer than serenades. . 
The arrangement of their dwelling occupied the second 
month: each day witnessed some felicitous yet econo- 
amical alteration of her creative taste. The third month 
Lady Armine determined to make a garden. 

“TI wish,” said: her affectionate husband, as he toiled ~ 
with delight in her service, “I ‘wish, my dear Constance, 
that ‘was here; he was ‘such a capital 


Let” ask him, Ratcliffe ; and, perhaps, for 
pn a friend, we have already allowed too great a space 
of time to lapse’ without sending an invitation.” 
Why, we are so happy,” said Sir Ratcliffe, smiling 
» “and yet Glastonbury is the best’ creature in the world. 
t ns you will like him, dear Constance.” 
‘2° am sure [ shall, dear Ratcliffe. Give me that 
‘geranium, love. Write to him ness write to Glaston- 
bury” 


f CHAPTER III. 
._ Arrival of Glastonbury. 

‘Adrian Glastonbury was a younger son of an old but | 
decayed English family. ,He had been educated at a 
college of Jesuits in Franee, and had entered at an early 
‘period of life the service of the Romish charch, whose 
communion his family had never quitted. At college 


- young Glastonbury had been alike distinguished for his . 


assiduous talents, and for the extreme benevolence of his 
disposition. His was one of those minds to which refine- 
ment is natural, and which learning and experience never 
deprive of simplicity. Apparently, his passions were not 
violent; perhaps they were restrained by his profound 
piety. Next to his devotion, Glastonbury was most re- 
markable for his taste. The magnificent temples, in 
which the mysteries of the Deity and saints he worshipped 
were celebrated, developed the latent predisposition for the 
beautiful, which became almost the master sentiment of 
his life. In the inspirgg and inspiring paintings that 
crowned the altars of the churches and the cathedrals in 
which he ministered, Glastonbury first studied art; and | 
it was as he glided along the solemn shade of those Gothic 
- aisles, gazing on the brave groining of the vaulted roofs, . 
whose deep and sublime shadows 80 beautifully contrasted 


‘with the sparkling shrines and the delicate chantries be- . 
Jow, that he first imbibed that passion for the architec. - 


ture of the middle ages that afterwards led him on many 
. @ pleasant pilgrimage, with no better companions than a 
wallet and a sketch-book. Indeed,’so very sensible was 
of the influence of the early and constant 
scene of his youth on his imagination, that he was wont 
to trace his love of heraldry, of which he possessed a 
remarkable knowledge, to the emblaconed windows that 
perpetuated the memory and the achievements of many a 
pious feander. 

When Glastonbury was about twenty-one years of age, 
he unexpectedly inherited from an uncle a sum which, 
though by no means id , was for him a sufficient 
independence; and as no opening in the service of the 
church at.this moment offered itself, which he considered 
it a duty to pursue, he determined to gratify that restless 

_ feeling which seems inseparable from the youth of men 
gifted with fine sensibilities, and which probably arises 
in an unconscious desire to quit the commonplace, and 

"to discover the ideal. He wandered on foot throughout 
the whole of Switzerland and Italy; and after more 
than three years’ absence, returned te England with 
several thousand sketches, and a complete Alpine Hortus 
Siceus. He was even more proud of the latter than of 
having kissed the Pope’s toe. In the next seven years 
the life of Glastonbury was nearly equally divided between 
the duties of a sacred profession and the gratification of 
his simple and elegant tastes. He resided principally in 
Lancashire, where he became librarian to a catholic 
_ nobleman of the highest rank, whose notice he had first 
* attracted by publishing a description of his grace’s resi- 
dence, illustrated by his drawings. The duke, who was 
a man of fine taste and antiquarian pursuits, anil an ex- 
ceedingly benevolent person, sought Glastonbury’s ac- 
quaintance in consequence.of the publication, and from 
that moment a close and cherished intimacy subsisted 
between them. 

In the absence of the family, however, Glastonbury 
found time for many excursions; by means of which he 
at last completed drawings of all our cathedrals. There 
remained for him still the abbeys and minsters of the 
west of England, a sabject on which he was ever very 
eloquent. Glastonbury performed all these excursions on 
foot, armed only with an ashen staff which he had cut in 
his early travels, and respecting which he was very super- 
stitious; so that he would have no more: thought of 
journeying without this stick than most other people 
without their hat. Indeed, to speak the truth, Glastonbury 
has been known to quit a house occasionally without that © 
necessary appendage, for, from living much alone, he 
was not a little absent; but, instead of piquing himself 
on such eccentricities, they ever ocaasioned him. morti- 
fication. Yet Glastonbury was an universal favourite, 
and ever a welcome guest. In his journeys he had no 
want of hosts; for there was not a catholic family which 
would not have been hurt had he passed them without a 
visit, He was indeed a rarely accomplished ase 
An admirable scholar and profound antiquary, he 
possessed also considerable practical knowledge of the 
less severe sciences, was a fine artist, and nu conterpti- 
ble musician. His pen, too, was that of a ready writer ; 
if his sonnets be ever published, they will rank among 
the finest in our literature. 

Glastonbury was about thirty when he was induced by 
Lady Barbara Armine to quit a roof where he had passed 
some happy years, and to undertake the education of her 
pon Ratcliffe, a child of eight years uf age. From this 


time Glastonbury in a great degree withdrew himself 
from his former connections, and so completely abandoned 


‘ his previous'mode of life, that he never quitted his new 


home. His pupil repaid him for his zeal rather by the 
goodness of his disposition, and his unblemished conduct, 
than by any remarkable brilliancy of talents or acquire- 
ments: but Ratcliffe, and particularly his mother, were 
capable of appreciating Glastonbury ; and certain it is, 
whatever might be the cause, he returned their sympathy 
with deep emotion, for every thought and feeling of his, 
existence seemed dedicated to their happiness and pros- 
perity. 

So great indeed was the shock which he experienced 
at the unexpected death of Lady Barbara, that for some 
time he meditated assuming the cowl ; and, if the absence 
of his pupil prevented the accomplishment of this project, 
the plan was only postponed, not abandoned. The speedy 
marriage of Sir Ratcliffe followed. Circumstances had 
prevented Glastonbury from being present at the cere- 
mony. © It was impossible for him to retire to the cloister 
without seeing his pupil. Business, if not affection, ren- 
dered an interview between them necessary. It was 
equally impossible for Glastonbury to trouble a bride and 
bridegroom with his presence. When, however, three 
months had elapsed, he began to believe that he might 
venture to propose a meeting to Sir Ratcliffe; but while 
he was yet meditating on this step, he was anticipated by 
the receipt of a letter containing a very warm invitation 
to Armine. 

It was a beautiful sunshiny afternoon in June. Lady 


Armine was seated in front of the place looking towards . 


the park, and busied with her work ; while Sir Ratcliffe, 
stretched on the grass, was reading to her the last poem 
of Scott, which they had just received from the neighbour- 

“ Ratcliffe, my dear, said Lady Armine, “some one 
approaches.” 

“ A tramper, Constance ?” 

“ No, no, my love, rise; it is a gentleman.” 

“Who can it be?” said Sir Rateliffe, rising ; “ per- 
haps it is your brother, love. Ah! no, it is—it is 
Glastonbury !” 

‘And at these words he ran forward, jumped over the 
iron hurdle which separated their lawn from the park, 
nor stopped his quick pace until he reached a middle- 
aged man of very prepossessing appearance, though 
certainly not unsullied by the dust, for assuredly the 
guest had traveled far and long. 

“ My dear Glastonbury,” exclaimed Sir Ratcliffe, em- 
bracing him, and speaking under the influence of an 
excitement in which he rarely indulged; I am the hap- 
piest fellow alive. How do you do? I will introduce 
you to Constance directly. She is dying to know you, 
and quite prepared to love you as much as myself. O, 
my dear Glastonbury, you have no idea how happy I 
am. She is a perfect angel,” 

“TI am sure of it,” said Glastonbury, very seriously. 

Sir Ratcliffe hurried his tutor along. “ Here is my 
best friend, Constance,” he eagerly exclaimed. Lady 
Armine rose and welcomed Mr. Glastonbury very cor- 
dially. “ Your presence, my dear sir, has, I assure you, 
been long desired by both of us,” she said, with a de- 
lightful smile. 

“No compliments, believe me,” added Sir Ratcliffe, 
“Constance never pays compliments. Do you, sweet ? 
She fixed upon your own room, herself. She always 
calls it Mr. Glastonbury’s room; she does, upon my 
word. Isn an angel ?” 

“Ah! madam,” said Mr. Glastonbary, laying his aa | 
very gently on the shoulder of Sir Ratcliffe, and meaning 
to suy something very felicitous, “I know this dear 
youth well; and-I have always thought whoever could 
claim this heart should be counted a very fortunate 
woman.” 

“And such the possessor esteems herself,” replied 
Lady Armine with a smile. 

Sir Ratcliffe, after a quarter of an hour or so had 
passed in conversation, said, “Come, Glastonbury, you 
have arrived at a good time, for dinner is at hand. Let 
me show you to your room. I fear you have had a hot 
day’s journey. Thank God, we are together again. 
Give me your staff—I will take care of it—no fear of 
that; so, this way.. You have seen the old place before? 
Take care of that step. I say, Constance,” said Sir 
Ratcliffe in a suppressed voice, and running back to his 
wife, “how do you like him?” 

“ Very much, indeed.” 

~ “ But do you really ?” 
“ Really, truly.” 
Angel!” exclaimed the gratified Sir Ratcliffe. 


CHAPTER IV. 
Progress of affairs at Armine. 

Life is adventurous. Events are perpetually occur- 
ring, even in the calmnoss of dumestic existence, which 
ge in an instant the whole train and tenor of our 
thoughts and feelings, and often materially influence 
our fortunes and our character. It is strange, and 
sometimes as profitable as it is singular, to recall our 
state on the eve of some acquaintance which trans. 
figures our being—with some man whose philosophy 
revolutionises our mind—with some woman whose 


‘charms metamorphose our career. These retrospective 


meditatiuns are fruitful of self knowledge. 

The visit of Glastonbury was one of those incidents 
which, from the unexpected results that they occasion, 
swell into events. He had not been long a guest at 
Armine, before Sir Ratcliffe and his lady could not re- 
frain from mutually communicating to each other the 
gratification they should feel could Glastonbury be in- 
duced to cast his lot among them. His benevolent and 
placid temper—his many accumplishments, and the 
entire affection which he evidently entertained for every 
body that bure the name, and for every thing that re- 


’ Jated to the fortunes of Armine—all pointed him out as 


a friend alike to be cherished and to be valued. Under 
his ‘auspices the garden of the fair Constance soon 
flourished: his taste guided her pencil, and his voice 
accompanied her lute, Sir Ratcliffe, too, thoroughly 
enjoyed his society: Glastonbury was with him the 
only link, in life, between the present and the past. 
They talked over old times together, and sorrowful 
recollections lost half their bitterness from the tender- 
ness of his sympathetic reminiscences. Sir Ratcliffe, 
too, was conscious of the value of such a companion for 
his gifted wife; and Glastonbury, moreover, among his 
many. accomplishments, had the excellent quality of 
never woe in the way. He was aware that young 


Creator. 


people, and especially young lovers, are not averse some- 
times to being alone; and his friends, in his absence, 
never felt that he was neglected—because_ his pursuits 


were so various, and his resources so numerous, that 


they were sure he was employed and amused, 
In the pleasaunce of Armine, at the termination of a 
long turfen avenue of purple beeches, there was a tar- 


‘reted gate, flanked by round towers, intended by Sir 


Ferdinand for one of the principal entrances of his 
castle. Over the gate were small but convenient .cham- 
bers, to which you ascend by a winding staircase in one 
of the towers; the other was a mere shell. It was sun- 
set: the long vista gleamed in the dying rays, that shed 
also a rich breadth of light over the bold and baronial 
arch. Our friends had been examining the chambers, 
and Lady Armine, who was a little wearied by the exer- 
tion, stood opposite the building, leaning un her husband 
and his friend. 

“A man might go far, and find a worse dwelling than 
that portal,” said Glastonbury, musingly. “ Methinks 
life might glide away pleasantly enough in those little 
rooms, with one’s books and drawings, and this noble 
avenue for a pensive stroll.” 

“I wish to heaven, my dear Glastonbury, you would 
try the experiment,” said Sir Ratcliffe. “Ah! do, Mr. 
Glastonbury,” added Lady Armine, “ take pity upon us!” 

“At any rate, it is not so dull as a cloister,” added 


’ Sir Ratcliffe ; “ and, say what they like, there is nothing 


like living among friends.” 

“You would find me very troublesome,” replied Glas- 
tonbury with a smilc; and then, turning the coriversa- 
tion, evidently more from embarrassment than distaste, 
he remarked the singularity of the purple beeches. 

Their origin was uncertain; but one circumstance is 
sure : that, before another month had passed, Glastonbury 
was tenant for life of the portal of Armine Castle, and all 
his books and collections were safely stowed and arranged 
in the rooms with which he had been so much pleased. 

The course of time for some years flowed on happily 
at Armine. In the second year of their marriage Lady 
Armine presented her husband with a son. Their family 
was never afterwards increased, but the proud father was 
consoled by the sex of his child for the recollection that 
the existence of his line depended upon the precious 
contingency of a single life. The boy was christened 
Ferdinand. With the exception of an annual visit to 
Lord Grandison, the Armine family never quitted their 
home. Necessity as well as taste induced this regularity 
of life. The affairs of Sir Ratcliffe did not improve. His 
mortgagees were more strict in their demands of interest 
than his tenants in payment of their rents. His man of 
business, who had made his fortune in the service of the 
family, was not wanting in accommodation to his client ; 
but he was a man of business; he could not sympathise 
with the peculiar feelings and fancies of Sir Ratcliffe, and 
he persisted in seizing every opportunity of urging on 
him the advisability of selling his estates. However, by 
strict economy and temporary assistance from his lawyer, 
Sir Ratcliffe, during the first ten years of his marriage, 
managed to carry on affairs, and though occasional em- 
barrassments sometimes caused him fits of gloom and 
despondency, the sanguine spirit of his wife, and the 
confidence in the destiny of their beautiful child which 
she regularly enforced upon him, maintained on the 
whole his courage. All their hopes and joys were indeed 
centred in the education of the little Ferdinand. At ten 
years of age he was one of those spirited, and at the same 
time docile, boys, who seem to combine with the wild and 
careless grace of childhood the thoughtfulness and self- 
discipline of maturer age. It was the constant and 
truthful boast of his parents, that, in spite of all his 
liveliness, he had never in the whole course of his life 
disobeyed them. ‘In the village, where he was idolised, 
they called him “the little prince;” he was so gentle 
and so generous; so kind, and yet so dignified in his 
demeanour. His education was very remarkable; for 
though he never quitted home, and lived indeed in such 
extreme seclusion, so richly gifted were those few persons 
with whom he passed his life, that it would have been 
difficult to have fixed upon a youth, however favoured by 
fortune, who enjoyed greater advantages for the cultiva- 
tion of his mind and manners. From the first dawn of 
the intellect of the young Armine, Glastonbury had de- 
voted himself to its culture; and the kind scholar, who 
had not shrunk from the painful and patient task of 
impregnating a young mind with the seeds of knowledge, 
had bedewed its budding promise with all the fertilising 
influence of his learning and his taste. As Ferdinand 
advanced in years, he had participated in the accomplish- 
ments of his mother ; from her he derived not only a taste 
for the fine arts, but no unskilful practice. She, too, had 
cultivated the rich voice with which nature had endowed 
him; and it was his mother who taught him not only to 
sing, but to dance. 

In more manly accomplishments Ferdinand could not 
have found a more skilful instructor than his father, a 
consummate sportsman, and who, like all his ancestors, 
was remarkable for his finished horsemanship, and the 
certainty of his aim. Under a roof, too, whose inmates 
were distinguished for their sincere piety and unaffected 
virtue, the higher duties of existence were not forgotten ; 
and Ferdinand Armine was early and ever taught to be 
sincere, dutiful, charitable, and just; and to have a deep 
sense of the great account hereafter to be delivered to his 
The very foibles of his parents which he im. 
bibed tended to the maintenance of his magnanimity. 
His illustrious lineage was early impressed upon him, 
and inasmuch as little now was left to them but their 
honour, so was it doubly incumbent upon him to preserve 
that chief treasure, of which fortune could not deprive 
them, unsullied. 

This much of the education of Ferdinand Armine, 
With great gifts of nature, with lively and highly culti- 
vated talents, and a most affectionate and disciplined tem. 
per, he was adored by the friends, who nevertheless had 
too much sense to spoil him. But for his character, what 
was that? Perhaps, with all their anxiety and all their 
care, and all their apparent opportunities for observation, 
the parents and the tutor are rarely skilful in discover. 
ing the character of their child or charge. Custom blunts 
the fineness of psychological study: those with whom 
we have lived long and early, are apt to blend our essential 
and our accidental qualities in one bewildering associa. 
tion. ‘The consequences of education and of nature are 
not sufficiently discriminated. Nor is it, indeed, mar. 
vellous, that for along time temperament should be dis- 
guised and even stifled by education; for it is, as it 
were, a contest between a child and a man. 

There were moments when Ferdinand Armine loved 


to be alone; when he could fly from all the fondness of 
his friends, and roam in solitude amid the wild and 
desolate pleasure-grounds, or wander for hours in the 
halls and galleries of the castle, gazing on the pictures of 
his ancestors. He ever experienced a strange satisfaction 
in beholding the portrait of his grandfather. He would 
stand sometimes abstracted for many minutes before the 
portrait of Sir Ferdinand, @ the gallery, painted by 
Reynolds, before his grandfather left England, and which 
the child already singularly resembled. But was there 
any other resemblance between them than form and fea. 
ture? Did the fiery imagination and the terrible passions 
of that extraordinary man lurk in the innocent heart and 
the placid mien of his young descendant ? Awful secrets 
these, which this history shall unfold. No matter now! 
Behold he is a light-hearted and airy child! Thought 


_passes over his brow like a cloud in a summer sky, or 


the shadow of a bird over the sunshiny earth; and he — 
skims away from the silent hall and his momentary 
reverie, to fly a kite or chase a butterfly ! 


CHAPTER V. 
A domestic scene.- 

Years glided away without any remarkable incidents 
in the life of young Ferdinand. He seldom quitted home, 
except as companion to Glastonbury in his pedestrian 
excursions, when he witnessed a different kind of life to 


_ that displayed in an annual visit which he paid to Gran. 


dison. The hoy amused his grandfather, with whom, 
therefore, he became a favourite. The old lord, indeed, 
would have had no objection to his grandson passing half 
the year with him; and he always returned home with a 
benediction, a letter full of praises, and a ten-pound note, - 
Lady Armine was quite delighted with these symptoms 
of affection on the part of her father towards her child; 
and augured from them the most important future results, 
But Sir Ratcliffe, who was not blessed with so sanguine 
a temperament as his amiable lady, and who, unbiased 
by blood, was perhaps better qualified to form an opinion 
of the character of his father-in-law, never shared her 
transports, and seldom omitted an oppportunity of re. 
straining. 

“ It is all very well, my dear,” he would observe, “ for 
Ferdinand to visit his relations. Lord Grendison is his 
grandfather. It is very proper that he should visit his 
grandfather. I like him to be seen at Grandison. That 
is all very right. Grandison is a first-rate establishment, 
where he is certain of meeting persons of his own class, 
with whom circumstances unhappily”—and here Sir 
Ratcliffe sighed—“ debar him from mixing; and” your 
father, Constance, is a very good sort of man. I like 
your father, Constance, you know, very much. No 
person ever could be more courteous to me than your 
father has ever been. I have no complaints to make of 
your father, Constance; or your brother, or, indeed, of 
any member of your family. I like them gl; I like 
them very much. Persons more kind, or more tho- 
roughly bred, I am sure I never knew. And I think 
they like us—I do, indeed—I think they like us very 
much. They appear to me to be always really glad to 
see us, and to be unaffectedly sorry when we quit them. 
I am sure I should be very happy if it were in my power 
to return their hospitality, and welcome them at Ar. 
mine; but it is useless to think of that. God only knows 
whether we shall be able to remain here ourselves. All 
T want to make you feel, my love, is, that if you are 
building any castle in that little brain of yours, on the 
ground of expectations from Grandison, trust me, you 
will be disappointed, my dear, you will indeed.” 

“ But, my love—” 

“If your father die to-morrow, my dear, he will not 
leave us a shilling. And who can complain? I cannot. 
He has always been very frank. I remember when we 
were going to marry, and I was obliged to talk to him 
about your portion—I remember it as if it were only 
yesterday—I remember his saying, with the most flatter- 
ing smile in the world, ‘I wish the £5,000, Sir Ratcliffe, 
were £50,000, for your sake; particularly as it never 
will be in my power to increase it.’ ” 

“ But, my dear Ratcliffe, surely he may do something 
for his favourite, Ferdinand ?” 

“My dear Constance—there you are again! Why 
favourite? I hate the very word. Your father is a 
good-natured man, a very good-natured man—your 
father is one of the best-natured men I ever was ac- 
quainted with. He has not a single care in the world, 
and he thinks nobody else has; and what is more, my 
dear, nobody ever could persuade him that any body 
else has. He has no idea of our situation; he never 
could form an idea of our situation. If I chose to 
attempt to make him understand it, he would listen 
with the greatest politeness, shrug his shoulders at the 
end of the story, tell me to keep up my spirits, and order 
another bottle of Madeira, in order that he might illus- 
trate his precept by practice. He is & good-natured, - 
selfish man. He likes us to visit him, because you are 
gay and agreeable, and because I never asked a favour 
of him in the whole course of our acquaintance ; he likes 
Ferdinand to visit him, because he is a handsome, fine- 
spirited boy, and his friends congratulate him on having 
such a grandson, And so Ferdinand is his favourite; 
and next year I should not be surprised were he to give 
him a pony; and perhaps, if he die, he will leave him 
fifly guineas to buy a gold watch.” 

“ Well, I dare say you are right, Ratcliffe; but still 
nothing that you can say will ever persuade me that 
Ferdinand is not papa’s decided favourite.” 

Well! we shall soon see what his favour is worth,"* 
retorted Sir Ratcliffe, rather bitterly. “ Regularly every 
visit, for the last three years, your father has asked me 
what I intended to do with Ferdinand. I said to him 
last year, more than I thought I ever could say to any 
one—I told him that Ferdinand was now fifteen, and 
that I wished to get him a commission; but that I hud 


~ no influence to get him a commission, and no money to 


pay for it, if it were offered me. I think that was pretty 
plain; and I have been surprised ever since, that I ever 
could have placed myself in such a degrading position as 
to say so much.” 

“ Degrading ! my dear Rateliffe !” said his wife. 

“T felt it as such; and such I still feel it.” 

At this moment Glastonbury, who was standing at the 
other end of the room, examining a large folio, and whe 
had evidently been very uneasy during the whole con« 
versation, attempted to quit the room. 

“My dear Glastonbury,” said Sir Ratcliffe,.with « 
forced sinile, “you are alarmed at our domestic broils. 
Pray, do not leave the room. You know we have no 
secrets from you.” 
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“No, indeed, do not go, Mr. Glastonbury,” added 

Armine: “and if indeed there be a domestic 

proil,”"—and here she rose and kissed her husband,— 
“at any rate witness our reconciliation.” 

Sir Ratcliffe smiled, and returned his wife’s embrace 
with much feeling. 

-“ My own Constance,” he said,“ you are the dearest 
wife in the world; and if I ever feel unhappy, believe me 
it is only beeause I do not see you in the pusition to which 

are entitled.” , 

«J know no fortune to be compared to your love, Rat- 
cliffe; and as for our child, nothing will ever persuade me 
that all will not go right, and that he will not restore the 
fortunes of the family.” 

« Amen!” said Glastonbury, closing the book with a 
reverberating sound. “Nor indeed can I believe that 
Providence will ever desert a great and pious line.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
Containing another domestic scene. 

Lady Armine and Glastonbury were both too much 
interested in the welfare of Sir Ratcliffe, not to observe 
with deep concern that a great, although gradual, change 
had occurred in his character during the last five years. 
He had become moody and querulous, occasionally even 
irritable. His constitutional melancholy, long diverted 
by the influence of a vigorous youth, the society of a 
charming woman, and the interesting feelings of a father, 
began to reassert its ancient and essential sway, and at 
times even to deepen into gloom. Sometimes whole days 
elapsed without his ever indulging in conversation ; his 
nights, once tranquil, were now remarkable for their 
restlessness ; his wife was alarmed at the sighs and agi- 
tation of his dreams. He quite abandoned also his field 
sports, and none of those innocent sources of amusement, 
in which it was once his boast their retirement was so 
rich, now interested him. In vain Lady Armine sought 
his society in her walks, or consulted him about her 
flowers. His frigid and monosyllabic replies discouraged 
all her efforts. No longer did he lean over her easel, or 
call for a repetition of his favourite song. At times these 
dark fits passed away, and, if not cheerful, he was at least 
serene. But, on the whole, he was an altered man; and 
his wife could no longer resist the miserable conviction 
that he was an unhappy one. - 

She, however, was at least spared the mortification, the 
bitterest‘ that a wife can experience, of feeling that this 
change in his conduct was occasioned by any indifference 
towards her; for, as averse as Sir Ratcliffe was to con- 
verse on a subject so hopeless and ungrateful as the state 
of his fortune, still there were times in which he could 
not refrain from communicating to the partner of his 
bosom all the causes of his misery, and these, indeed, too 
truly had she divined. 

“Alas!” she would sometimes say, as she tried to 
compose his restless pillow; “* what is this pride to which 
you men sacrifice every thing? For me, who am a wo- 
man, love is sufficient. Oh, my Ratcliffe, why do you not 
feel like your Constance? What if these estates be sold, 
still we are Armines! and still our dear Ferdinand is 
spared to us! Believe me, love, that if deference to your 
feelings has prompted my silence, I have long felt that 
it would be wiser for us at once to meet a necessary evil. 
For God’s sake, put an end to the tortures of this life, 
which is destroying us both. Poverty, absolute poverty, 
with you and with your love, I can meet even with cheer- 
fulness ; but, indeed, my Ratcliffe, I can bear our present 
life no longer ; I shall die, if you be unhappy. And oh! 
dearest Ratcliffe, if that were to happen which sometimes 
I fear has happened, if you were no longer to love 
me ” 

But here Sir Ratcliffe assured her of the reverse. 

“Only think,” she would continue, “if when we mar- 
tied we had voluntarily done that which we may now be 
forced to do, we really should have been almost rich peo- 
ple; at least we should have had quite enough to live in 
ease, and even elegance. And now we owe thousands to 
that horrible Bagster, who, I am sure, cheated your father 
out of house and home, and, I dare say, after all, wants 
to buy Armine for himself.” 

“He buy Armine! An attorney buy Armine! Never, 
Constance, never—I will be buried in its ruins first. 
There is no sacrifice that I would not sooner make—” 

“But, dearest love, suppose we sell it to some one else, 
and suppose after paying every thing we have thirty 
thousand pounds left. How well we could live abroad 
on the interest of thirty thousand pounds !” 

“There would not be thirty thousand pounds left 
now!” 

“Well, five and twenty, or even twenty. I could 
Manage on twenty. And then we could buy a commis- 
tion for dear Ferdinand.” 

“But to leave our child?” : 

“Could not he go into the Spanish service? Perhaps 
You could get a commission in the Spanish guards for 
nothing. They must remeinber you there. And such 
&name as Armine! I have no doubt that the king 
Would be quite proud to have another Armine in his 

ward. And then we could live at Madrid; and that 
Would be so delightful; because you speak Spanish so 
Yeautifally, and I could learn it very quickly. I am 
very quick at learning languages. I am, indeed.” 

“I think you are very quick at every thing, dear Con- 
Hance. I am sure you are really a treasure of a wife; I 
have cause every hour to bless you; and if it were not 

or my own sake, I should say that I wished you had 
made a happier marriage.” 

“Oh! do not say that, Ratcliffe; say any thing but 
hat, Ratcliffe. If you love me, I am the happiest wo- 

that ever lived. Be sure always of that.” 

“I wonder if they do remember me at Madrid!” 

“To be sure they do. How could they forget you— 
iow could they forget my Ratcliffe? I dare say, you go 

this day by the name of the handsome Englishman.” 

“Poh! I remember when I left England before—I had 
ho wife then, no child, but I remembered who I was—and 

ben I thought I was the last of our race, and that I 
4s in all probability going to spill the little blood*that 
Was spared of us in a foreign. soil—oh, Constance, I do 
hot think I ever could forget the agony of that moment. 
lad it been for England, I would have met my fate 
ithout a pang, No! Gonstance, Iam an Englishman 

Tam proud of being an Englishman. My fathers 
helped to make this country what it is; no one can deny 
hat, and no consideration in the world shall ever ind 

Me again to quit this island.” : 

“But suppose we do not quit England, Suppose we 
uy a small estate, and live at home.” 


“A-emall estate at home! A small, new. estate! 
Bought of a Mr. Hopkins, a great tallow-chandler, or 
some stock-jobber about to make a new flight froma 
lodge to a park, Oh no! that would be too degrading.” 

“ But suppose we keep one of our own manors?” ~ 

“ And be reminded every instant of every day of those 
we have lost; and hear of the wonderful improvements 
of our successors. I should go mad.” , 

“ Bat suppose we live in London?” ~ 

“ Where?” 

“I am sure I do not know, but I should think we 
might get a nice little house somewhere.” 

“In a suburb! a fitting lodgment for Lady Armine. 
No! at any rate we will have no witnesses to our fall.” 

“ But could not we try some place near my father’s?” 

“ And be patronised by the great family with whom I 
had the good fortune of being connected. No! my dear 
Constance, I like your father very well, but I could not 
stand his eleemosynary haunches of venison, and great 
baskets of apples and cream cheeses sent with the house- 
keeper’s duty.” 

“ But what shall we do, dear Ratcliffe ?” 

“ My love, there is no resisting fate. We must live or 
die at Armine, even if we starve.” 5 

* Perhaps something will turn up. I dreamt the other 
night that dear Ferninand married an heiress. Suppose 
he were? What do you think?” 

“Why,.even then, that he would not be as lucky as 
his father. Good night, love!” ' 


CHAPTER VIL. 

Containing an unexpected visit to London, and its consequences. 

The day after the conversation in the library to which 
Glastonbury had been an unwilling listener, he informed 
his friends that it was necessary for him to visit the me- 
tropolis; and as young Ferdinand had never yet seen 
London, he proposed that he should accompany him. Sir 
Ratcliffe and Lady Armine cheerfully assented to this 
proposition ; and as fur Ferdinand, it is difficult to de- 
scribe the delight which the anticipation of his visit occa- 
sioned him. The three days that were to elapse before 
his departure did not.seem sufficient to ensure the com- 
plete packing of his portmanteau; and his excited man- 
ner, the rapidity of his conversation, and the restlessness 
of his movements, were very diverting. 


“Mamma! Is London twenty times bigger than Not. - 


tingham? How big is it then? Shall we travel all 
night? What o’clock is it now? I wonder if Thursday 
will ever come? I think I shall go to bed early, to 
finish the day sooner. Do you think my cap is good 
enough to travel in? I shall buy a hat in London. I 
shall get up early the very first morning, and buy a hat. 
Do you think my uncle is in London? I wish Augustus 
were not at Eton, perhaps he would be there, I wonder 
if Mr. Glastonbury will take me to see St. Paul’s! I 


wonder if he will take me to the play. I'd give any 


thing to go to the play. I should like to go to the play 
and St. Paul’s! Mamma! do you think that six shirts 
are enough? I think I had better take eight. I am 
sure there must be room for eight. What fun it will be 
dining on the road!” 

It did indeed seem that Thursday never would come; 
yet it came at last. The travellers were obliged to rise 
before the sun, and drive over to Nottingham to meet 
their coach; so they bid their adieus the previous eve- 
As for Ferdinand, so fearful was he of losing the coach, 
that he scarcely slept, and was never convinced that he 
was really in time, until he found himself planted in 
breathless agitation outside of the Dart light post coach. 
It was the first time in his life that he had ever traveled 
outside of acoach. He felt all the excitement of expand- 
ing experience and advancing manhood. They whirled 
along : at the end of every stage, Ferdinand followed the 
example of his fellow-travellers and dismounted, and then 
with sparkling eyes burried to Glastonbury, who was 
inside, to enquire how he sped. “ Capital traveling, isn’t, 
sir? Did the ten miles within the hour. You have no 
idea what a fellow our coachman is; and the guard, such 
a fellow our guard !—don't wait here a moment. Can I 
get.any thing for you? We dine at Mill-field. What 
fun!” 


Away whirled the ‘dashing Dart over the rich plains of 


our merry midland; a quick and dazzling vision of golden 
corn fields and lawny pasture land; farm houses embow- 
ered in orchards, and hamlets shaded by the straggling 
members of some vast and ancient forest. Then rose in 
the distance the dim blue towers or the graceful spire of 
some old cathedral, and soon the spreading causeways 
announce their approach to some provincial capital. The 
coachman flanks his leaders, who break into a gallop; 
the guard sounds his triumphant bugle ; the coach bounds 
over the noble bridge that spans a stream covered with 
craft; public buildings, guildhalls, and county jails, rise 
on each side. Rattling through many an inferior way, 
they at length emerge into the High street, the observed 
of all observers, and mine host of the Red Lion or the 
White Hart, followed by all his waiters, advances from 
his portal with a smile to receive the “gentlemen pas- 
sengers.” 

“The coach stops here half an hour, gentlemen: din- 
ner quite ready !” 

a delightful sound. And what a dinner! What 
a profusion of substantial delicacies! What mighty and 
Iris-tinted rounds of beef! What vast and marble-veined 
ribs! What gelatinous veal-pies! What collossal hams! 
Those are evidently prize cheeses! And how invigor- 
ating is the perfume of those various and variegated 
pickles! Then the bustle emulating the plenty; the ring- 
ing of bells, the,clash of thoroughfare, the summoning of 
ubiquitous waiters, and the all-pervading feeling of omni- 
potence, from the guests, who order what they please, to 
the landlord, who can produce and execute every thing 
they can desire. "Tis a wondrous sight! Why should 
a man go and see the pyramids and cross the desert, 
when he has not beheld York Minster or traveled on the 
Road! 

Our little Ferdinand, amid all this novelty, heartily en- 
joyed himself, and did ample justice to mine host's good 
cheer. They were soon again whirling along the road, 
but at sunset, Ferdinand, at the instance of Glastonbury, 
availed himself of his inside place, and, wearied by the 
air and the excitement of the day, he soon fell soundly 
asleep. 

Several hours had elapsed when awaking from a con- 
fused dream, in which Armine and all he had lately seen 
were blended together; he found his fellow-travellers 
slumbering, and the mail dashing along through the illu- 
minated streets of a great city, The streets were thickly 
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thronged. Ferdinand stared at the magnificence of the 
shops blazing with lights, and the multitude of men and 
vehicles moving in all directions, The guard sounded 
his bugle with treble energy, and the coach suddenly 
turned through an arched entrance into the court-yard of 
an old-fashioned inn. His fellow-passengers started, and 
rubbed their eyes, 

“So! we have arrived, I suppose;” grumbled one of 


- these gentlemen, taking off his night-cap. 


“Yes, gentlemen, I am happy to say our journey is 
finisned,” said a more polite voice ; “and a very pleasant 
one I have found it. Porter, have the goodness to call 
me a coach.” Peg: 

“ And one for me,” added the gruff voice. Ao 

“ Mr. Glastonbury,” whispered the awe-struck Ferdi- 
nand, “is this London?” : 

“ This is London: but we have yet two or three miles 
to go before we reach our quarters. I think we had bet- 
ter alight and look after our luggage. Gentlemen, good 
evening !” 

It was ten o’clock. Mr. Glastonbury hailed a coach, 
in which, having safely deposited their portmanteaus, he 
and Ferdinand entered: but our young friend was so en- 
tirely overcome by his feelings and the genius of the 
place, that he was quite unable to make an observation, 
Each minute the streets seemed to grow more spacious 
and more brilliant, and the multitude more dense and 
more excited. Beautiful buildings, too, rose before him ; 
palaces, and churches, and streets, and squares of impos- 
ing architecture; to his inexperienced eye and unsophis- 
ticated spirit, their route appeared a never-ending triumph. 
To the hackney hman, however, who had no imagi- 
nation, and who was quite satiated with metropolitan 
experience, it only appeared that he had had an exceed. 
ing good fare, and that he was jogging up from Bishops- 
gate street to Charing-Cross. 

When Jarvis, therefore, had safely deposited his charge 

at Morley’s Hotel, in Cockspur street, and had extorted 
from them an extra shilling, in consideration of their evi- 
dent rustication, he bent his course towards the Opera 
House, for clouds were gathering, and, with the favour 
of Providence, there seemed a chance about midnight of 
picking up some helpless beau, or desperate cabless dandy, 
the choicest victim in the midnight shower of these pub- 
lic conveyancers. 
_ The coffee-room at Morley’s was a new scene of 
amusement to Ferdinand, and he watched with great di- 
version the two evening papers purtioned out among 
twelve eager quidnunes, and the evident anxiety which 
they endured, the nice diplomacies to which they 
resorted to obtain the envied journals. ‘The entrance of 
our two travellers, so alarmingly increasing the demand 
over the supply, at first seemed to attract considerable 
and not very friendly notice; but when a malignant half- 
pay officer, in order to revenge himself for the restless 
watchfulness of his neighbour, a very political doctor of 
divinity, offered the journal, which he had long finislied, 
to Glastonbury, and it was declined, the general alarm 
visible diminished. Poor Mr. Glastonbury had never 
looked into a newspaper in his life, save the County 
Chronicle, to which he occasionally contributed a com- 
munication giving an account of the digging up of some 
old coins, signed Antiquarius; or of the exhumation of 
some fossil remains, to which he more boldly appended 
his initials. 

In vf tro Clawer rerdinana 
slept well, and the next morning, after an early break- 
fast, himself and his fellow-traveller set out on their pere- 
grinations. Young and sanguine, full of health and-en- 

joyment, innocent and happy, it was with difficulty that 
Ferdinand could restrain his spirits, as he mingled in the 
bustle of the streets. It was a bright sunny morning, 
and, although the end of June, the town was yet quite 
full. 

“Is this Charing-Cross, sir ?—I wonder if we shall 
ever be able to get over. Is this the fullest part of the 
town, sir?—What a fine day, sir?—How lucky we are 
in the weather !—We are lucky in every thing !—Whose 
house is that ?—Northumberland. House ?—IJs it the 
Duke of Northumberland’s ?—Does he live there ?—How 
I should like to see it!—Is it very fine ?—Who is that? 
—What is this?—The Admiralty; oh! let me see, the 
Admiralty !—The Horse Guards. Oh! where, where ?—- 
Let us set our watches by the Horse Guards. ‘The guard 
of our coach always sets his watch by the Horse Guards. 
Mr. Glastonbury, which is the best clock, the Horse 
Guards or St. Paul’s?—Is that the Treasury ?—Can we 
go in?—That is Downing street, is it ?—I never heard 
of Downing street. What do they do in Downing street ? 
Is this Charing-Cross still, or is it Parliament street ?— 
Where does Charing-Cross end, and where does Parlia- 
ment street begin ?—By Jove, I see Westminster Abbey!” 

After visiting Westminster Abbey, and the two houses 


_of parliament, Mr. Glastonbury, looking at his watch, 


said it was now time to call upon a friend of his who 
lived in St. James’s square. This was-the nobleman with 
whom early in life Glastonbury had been connected, and 
with whom and whose family he had become sv great a 
favourite, that notwithstanding his retired life, they had 
never permitted the connection entirely to subside. During 
the very few visits which he had made to the metropolis, 
he always called in St. James’s square, and his reception 
always assured him that his remembrance imparted plea- 
sure, 

When Glastonbury sent up his name he was instantly 
admitted, and ushered up stairs. The room was very 
full, but it consisted only of a family party. The old 
duchess, who was a most interesting personage, with fine 
gray hair, a clear blue eye, and a most soft voice, was 
surrounded by her grandchildren, who were at home for 
the midsummer holidays, and who had gathered together 
at her house this morning to consult upon amusements. 


Among them was her grandson, the heir presumptive of | 


the house, a youth of the age of Ferdinand, and of a very 
prepossessing appearance. It was difficult to meet a 
more amiable and agreeable family, and nothing eould 
exceed the kindness with which they all welcomed Glas. 
tonbury. The duke himself soon appeared in his morn- 
ing gown. “ My dear, dear Glastonbury,” said the kind. 
hearted old gentleman, “I heard you were here, and I 
would come. Caroline will not let me enter her rooms 
in these rags, but to-day I am to be excused. This shall 
be a holiday for us all. Why, man, you bury yourself 
alive!” 
_ “Mr. Armine,” said the duchess, pointing to Ferdi- 
nand. 

“ Mr. Armine, how do you do? Your grandfather and 
I were very well acquainted. I am proud and glad to 
know his grandson. I hope your father, Sir Ratcliffe, 


_mont by 


and Lady Armine.are quite well. Well, my dear Glas- 
tonbury, I hope you have come to stay a long, long time. 
You must dine with. us every day, you must indeed. 
You know we are very old-fashioned people; we do not. 
go much into the world; so, you will find us at home 
every day; and we will do what we can to’amuse your. 


young friend. Whyt T should think he was about the \ 
_ same age as Digby? Js he at Eton? His grandfather 


was! 1 never shall forget -the time he cut off old Bar- 
nard’s pigtail. He was a wonderful man—poor Sir Fer- 
dinand !—he was indeed ™ 


While his grace and maintained their 


conversation, Ferdinand conducted himself with so m 
spirit and propriety towards the rest of the party, an 
gave them such a lively and graceful narrative of all his 
travels up to town, and the wonders he had already wit. 
nessed, that they were quite delighted with him; and, 
in short, from this moment, daring his visit to Lon- A 
don, he was scarcely ever out of their society, and every 
day became a greater favourite with them. His letters 
to his mother, for he wrote to her almost every day, re. 
counted all their successful efforts for his amusement,, 
and it seemed that he passed his mornings in a round of 
sight-seeing, and that he went to the play every hight of. 
his life. Perhaps there never existed a human being who ~ 
at this moment more thoroughly enjoyed life than Ferdi- 
nand Armine. 


In the mean tiie, while he thought only of amuse-, 


ment, Mr. Glastonbury was not inattentive to his more 


important interests; for the troth is, that this excellent © 


man had introduced him to the family only with the 
hope of interesting the feelings of the duke in his behalf. 
His grace was a man of a very generous disposition. He. 
sympathised with the recital of Glastonbury, as he de- 
tailed to him the unfortunate situation of this youth, 
sprung from so illustrious a lineage, and yet cut off by 
a combination of unhappy circumstances from almost all. 
those natural sources whence he might have expected 
support and countenance. And when Glastonbury, see- 
ing that the duke’s heart was moved, added, that all he 


_ required for him, Ferdinand, was a commission in the 


army, for which his parents were prepared to advance 


the money, his grace instantly declared that he would. 


if 


exert all his influence to obtain their purpose, 
Mr. Glastonbury was, therefore, more gratified than 
surprised when, a few days after the conversation which 
we have mentioned, his noble friend informed him, with 
a smile, that he believed all might be arranged, provided 
his young charge could make it convenient to quit Eng- 
land at once, A vacancy had unexpectedly occurred in 
a regiment just ordered to Malta, and an ensigney had 
been promised to Ferdinand Armine. Mr. Glastonbury 
gratefully closed with the offer. He sacrificed a fourth 
part of his moderate independence:in the purchase of the 
commission and the outfit of his young friend, and had 
the supreme satisfaction, ere the third week of their visit 
was completed, of forwarding the gazette to Armine, con- 
taining the appointment of Ferdinand Armine as ensign. 
in the Royal Fasileers. 


_ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
_ A visit to Glastonbury’s chamber. ; 
It was arranged that Ferdinand should join his regi- 


ight. 
self, therefore, lost no time in bidding adieu to their kind 

friends in London, and hastening to Armine. They ar- . 
rived the day after the Gazette. They found Sir Rat- . 


cliffe waiting for them at the town, and the fond smile - 
and cordial embrace, with which he greeted Glastonbury, . 


more than repaid that good man for all his exertions. 


There was, notwithstanding, a perceptible degree of con- - 
straint both on the part of the baronet and his former - 


tutor. It was very evident that Sir Ratcliffe had some- 
thing on his mind, of which he wished to disburden him- 


self; and it was equally apparent that Glastonbury was . 
‘ very unwilling to afford him an opportunity. Under these - 

rather awkward circumstances, it was perhaps fortunate - 
that Ferdinand talked without ceasing, giving his father’ - 


an account of all he had seen, done, and heard, and of all” 
the friends he had made, from the good duke of ——to 
that capital fellow the guard of the coach. 


They were at the park gate: Lady Armine was there - 


to meet them. The carriage stopped; Ferdinand jumped 
out and embraced his mother. 
forward and extended both her hands to Mr. Glastonbury. 
“ Deeds, not words, must show our feelings,” she ‘said ; 


lastonbary and him- - 


She kissed him, and ran - 


and the tears glittered in her beautiful eyes: Glastonbury, . ~ 


with a blush, pressed her hand to histips, After dinner,” 


during which Ferdinand recounted all his adventures,’ . 
Lady Armine invited him, when she rose, to walk with | 


her in the garden. It was then with an air of considera—~ 
ble confusion, clearing his throat and filling his glass at 
the same time, that Sir Ratcliffe said to his remaining 
guest— 

“My dear Glastonbury, you cannot suppose that & 


believe that the days of magic have returned. This com- - 


mission—both Constance and myself feel, that is, we aro. 


_certain—that you are at the bottom of it all. The com- 


mission is purchased. I could not expect the duke, deeply 


as I feel his generous kindness, to purchase a commission . 


for my son; I could not permit it. No! Glastonbury,” 


and here Sir Ratcliffe became more animated, “ you could _ 


not permit; my honour is safe in your hands ?” Sir Rat 


' cliffe paused for a reply. 


“ Ou that score my conscience is very clear,” replied 


Glastonbury. 


“It is then, it inust be then, as I suspect,” rejoined Sir. 
Ratcliffe. “I am your debtor for this great service.” 

“It iseasy to count your obligations tome,” said Glas- 
tonbury ; “ but mine to you and yours are incalculable.” 

“ My dear Glastonbury,” said Sir Ratcliffe, pushing his 
glass away, as be rose_from his seat and walked up. 
and down the room, “I may be proud, but I have no 
pride for you, I owe you too much—indeed, my dear — 
friend, there is nothing that I would not accept from you, 
were it in your power to grant what you would desire, 
It is not pride, my dear Glastonbury, do not mistake me, 


_ it is not. pride that prompts this explanation—bat, but, 


had I your command of language, I would explain my-- 
self more readily—but the truth is, I, I~I cannot per- 
mit that you should suffer for us, Glastonbury, I cannot — 


indeed,” 


Mr. Glastonbury looked at Sir Ratcliffe steadily ; then 


rising from his seat, he took the baronet’s arm, and with. 


out saying a word walked slowly towards the gates of the 
castle, where he lodged, and which we have before do. 
scribed. When he had reached the steps of the tower, 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


i he withdrew his arm, and saying, “ Let me bé pioneer,” 
invited Sir Ratcliffe to follow him. They accordingly 
entered his chamber. 

~ It was a small room lined with shelves of books except 

in one spot, where was suspended a portrait of Lady 

Barbara, which she had bequeathed him in her will. 
/ The floor was covered with so many boxes and cases, 

that it was not very easy to steer a course when you had 

entered. Glastonbury, however, beckoned to his com- 
"* panion to seat himself in one of his two chairs, while he 
unlocked a small cabinet, from a drawer of which he 
brought forth a paper. 

/*Tt is my will,” said Glastonbury, handing it to Sir 

Ratcliffe, who laid it down on the table. 

; “ Nay, I wish you, my dear friend, to peruse it, for it 
concerns yourself.” 

“ I would rather learn its contents from yourself, if 

you positively desire me,” replied Sir Ratcliffe =. ~ 
T have left every thing to our. child,” said Glaston- 
bury; for thus, when speaking to the father alone, he 

. would often style the son. “ 
~ ™ May it be‘long before he enjoys the bequest,” said 

Sir Ratcliffe, brushing away a tear, “ long, very long.” 

_ “ As the Almighty pleases,” said Glastonbury, cross- 
ing himself with great devotion. “ But living or dead, I 
eS Jook upon all as Ferdinand’s, and hold myself but the 

steward of his inheritance, which I will never abuse.” 
= Oh! Glastonbury, no more of this, I pray; you have 
‘ wasted a precious life upon our forlorn race. Alas! how 
often and how keenly do I feel, that had it not been for 
| the name of Armine, your great talents and goodness 
~ might have gained for you an enviable portion of earthly 
- felicity ; yes, Glastonbury, you have sacrificed yoursclf 
to.us.” 
| 


~ Would that I could !” said the old man, with bright 
ening eyes and an unaccustomed energy of manner. 
“ Would that I could! would that any act of mine—I 
care not what—could revive the fortunes of the house of 
j . Armine. Honoured for ever be the name, which with me 
j is associated with all that is great and glorious in man, 
and (here his voice faltered, and he turned away his 
' face) exquisite and enchanting in woman! 
i “ No, Ratcliffe,” he resumed, “ by the memory of one 
I cannot name—by that blessed and sainted being from 
whom you derive your life, you will not, you cannot deny 
>: ’ this last favour I ask; I entreat, I supplicate you to ac- 
cord me—me, who have ever eaten of your bread, and 
| whom your roof hath ever shrouded!” 
i “My friend, I cannot speak,” said Sir Ratcliffe, throw- 
ing himself back in the chair, and covering his face with 
i his right hand; “ I know not what to say; I know not 
what to feel.” 

Glastonbury advanced and gently took his other hand. 

_“ Dear Sir Ratcliffe,” he observed in his usual calm, 
sweet voice; “ if I have erred, you will pardon me. I did 
ial believe that, after my long and intimate conncction with 
your house, afler having for nearly forty years sympa- 
thised as deeply with all your fortunes’as if, indeed, your 
noble blood flowed in these old veins; after having been 
honoured on your side with a friendship which has been 
the consolatiun and charm'of my existence—indeed, too 
great a blessing, I did believe, more especially when I 
reminded myself of the unrestrained manner in which I 
had availed myself of the advantages of the friendship, I 
did believe—actuated by feelings which perhaps I can- 
not describe, and thoughts to which I cannot now give 
utterance—that I might venture, without offence, upon 
this slight service: Ay, that.the offering might be made 
in the spirit of most respectful affection, and not altogether 
be devoid of favour in your sight.” 

“ Excellent, kind-hearted man!” said Sir Ratcliffe, 
pressing the hand of Glastonbury in his own; “ I accept 
your offering in the spirit of perfect love. Believe me, 
dearest friend, it was no feeling of false pride. that for a 
moment influenced me, I only felt—” 

“ That, in venturing upon this humble service I de- 
drived myself of some portion of my means of livelihood ; 
you have mistaken. When I cast my lot at Armine, [ 
sank a portion of my capital on nay life; so slender are 
my wants here, and so little does your dear lady permit 
me to desire, that, believe me, I have never yet expended 
upon myself this apportioned income ; and, as for the rest, 
it is, as you have seen, destined for our Ferdinand. 
Yet a little time, and Adrian Glastonbury must be 
gathered to his fathers. Why, then, deprive him of the 
greatest gratification of his remaining years? the con- 
sciousness that, to be really serviceable to those he loves, 
it is not necessary for him to cease to exist.” 

“ May you never repent your devotion to our house !” 
said Sir Ratcliffe, rising from his seat. “Time was we 
could give them who served us something better than 
thanks; but, at any rate, these come from the heart.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
’ The last day and the last night. 
In the mean time, the approaching departure of Fer- 
dinand was the great topic of interest at Armine. It 
was settled that his father should accompany him to Fal- 
mouth, where he was. to embark ; and that they should 
pay a visit on their way to his grandfather, whose seat 
was situate in the west of England. This separation, 
now so near at hand, occasioned Lady Armine the deepest 
affliction, but she struggled to suppress her emotion. 
Yet often, while apparently busied with the common oc- 
cupations of the day, the tears trickled down her cheek ; 
and often she rose from her restless scat, while surrounded 
by those she loved, to seek the solitude of her chamber, 
_and indulge her overwhelming sorrow. Nor was, indeed, 
Ferdinand less sensible of the bitterness of this separa- 
tion. With all the excitement of his new prospects, and 
‘the feeling of approaching adventure and fancied inde- 
‘pendence, so flattering to inexperienced youth, he could 
‘mot forget that his had been a very happy home. Nearly. 
weventcen years of an innocent existence had passed, un- 
disturbed by a single bad passion, and unsullied by a 
, Wangle uction that he could regret. The river of his life 
} wd glided along, reflecting only a cloudless sky. But if 
1 1c, indeed, had been dutiful and happy—if at this moment 
« £ severe examination his conscience were indeed serene 
— -he could not but feel how much this enviable state of 
urind was to be attributed to those who had, as it were, 
im bued his life with love; whose never-varying affection 
had developed all the kindly feelings of his natare, had 
anticipated all his wants, and listened to all his wishes; 
had assisted him in difficulty, and guided him in doubt ; 
had invited confidence by kindness, and deserved it by 
sympathy, had robbed instruction of all its labour, and 
dis cipline of all its harshness. 


It was tho last day; on the morrow he was to quit 


‘Armine. He strolled about among the mouldering 
chambers of the castle, and a host of thoughts and pas- 
sions, like clouds in a stormy sky, coursed over his 
hitherto serene and light-hearted breast. In this first 
great struggle of his soul, some symptoms of his latent 
nature developed themselves, and, amid the rifts of the men- 
tal tem pest, occasionally he caught some glimpees of self- 
knowledge. Nature, that had endowed him with a fiery 
imagination and a reckless courage, had tempered those 
dangerous, and hitherto those undeveloped and untried 
gifts, with a heart of infinite insensibility. Ferdinand 
Armine was, in trath, a singular blending of: the daring 
and the soft: and now, as he looked around him, and 
thought of his illustrious and fallen race, and especially 
of that extraordinary man, of whose splendid and ruinous 
career—that man’s own creation—the surrounding pile 
seemed a fitting emblem, he asked himself if he had not 


' | inherited the energies with the name of his grandsire, 


and if their exertion might not yet revive the glories of 
his line. He felt within him alike the power and the 
will: and while he indulged in magnificent reveries of 
fame, and glory, and heroic action, of which career, in- 
deed, his approaching departure was to be the commence- 
ment, the association of ideas led his recollection to those 
beings from whom he was about to depart. His fancy 
dropped like a bird of paradise in full wing, tumbling 
exhausted in the sky ; he thought of his innocent and 
happy boyhood, of his father’s thoughtful benevolence, his 
sweet mother’s gentle assiduities, and Glastonbury’s de- 
votion; and he demanded aloud, in a voice of misery, 
whether fate could indeed supply a lot more exquisite 
than to pass existence in these calm and beauteous bowers 
with such beloved companions. 

His name was called: it was his mother’s voice. He 
dashed away a desperate tear, and came forth with a 
smiling face. His mother and father were walking to- 


_ gether ata little distanee. He joined them. 


“Ferdinand,” said Lady Armine, with an air of af- 
fected gaiety, “ we have just been settling that you are to 
send me a gazelle from Malta.” And in this strain, 
speaking of slight things, yet all in some degree touch- 
ing upon the mournful incident of the morrow, did Lady 
Armine for some time converse, as if she were all this 
time trying the fortitude of her mind, and accustoming 
herself to a catastrophe which she was resolved to meet 
with fortitude. 

While they were walking together, Glastonbury, who 
was hurrying from his rooms to the place, for the dinner 
hour was at hand, joined them, and they entered their 
home together. It was singular at dinner, too, in what 
excellent spirits every body determined&to be. The din- 
ner, also, generally a very simple repast, was almost as 
elaborate as the demeanour of the guests, and, although 
no one felt inclined to eat, consisted of every dish and 
delicacy which was supposed to be a favourite with Fer- 
dinand. Sir Ratcliffe, in general so grave, was to-day 
quite joyous, and produced a magnum of claret, which 
he had himself discovered in the old cellars, and of which 
even Glastonbury, an habitual water drinker, ventured to 
partake. As for Lady Armine, she scarcely ever ceased 
talking; she found a jest in every sentence, und seemed 
only uneasy when there was silence. Ferdinand, of 
course, yieldéd himself to the apparent spirit of the party; 
and, had a stranger been present, he could only have sup- 
posed that they were celebrating some anniversary of 
domestic joy. It seemed rather a birthday feast than 
the last social meeting of those who had lived together 
so long, and loved each other so dearly. 

(To be continued ) 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


_ Essex Venrpicrs—A verdict, by a Thaxted jury, is 
mentioned in the newspapers this week. The char, 
was for stealing a purse, Gladwin v. Legerton, and the 
return, “ We find Harriet Legerton not guilty ; and we 
consider Gladwin as bad as she is, and the worst of the 
two.” This reminds us of a former verdict, in the same 
calf-famous county, when an old woman was indicted 
for stealing a pair of top-boots, and the verdict was, “ not 
guilty, with an admonition never to do the like again.” !! 

DrasouicaL Arrempr.—On the morning of Tuesday, 
the 15th ultimo, when the men who work in the pit at 
Clackmannan colliery were about to descend to their 
daily toil, and as two of them had placed themselves in 
the tub, and four more were just about to follow, the 
engineman thought that he perceived a dith red spot 
upon the axle round which the rope to which the tub 
was affixed is rolled. Communicating his apprehensions to 
the people who were in the tub they immediately leaped 
out, and npon examination found the rope in one of its 
coils was entirely burned through; so that before the tub 
with six men in it had descended many yards the whole 
must have been precipitated to the bottom, and every one 
killed or maimed for life. A reward is offered for the 
discovery of the heartless villain who could perpetrate 
such an action.—Stirling Journal. 

Brurat Murper at Lyons.—A few evenings since, 
just as it was getting dusk, two Germans, who worked 
for a woman residing in the Rue Clonfort, Lyons, pre- 
cipitated their mistress out of a third floor window, and 
killed her upon the spot. The murderers, after having 
done this, made an attempt to set fire to the house, but 
were prevented, and taken into custody by the police, 
who were called by the neighbours, who were alarmed 
by finding the unfortunate woman on the pavement im- 
mediately after her fall. Both the prisoners were re- 
moved to the Hotel de Ville. It is not at present known 
what their motive was for the commission of this de- 
liberate murder, 

FROM A CORRESPONDENT. 
When leaves were budding on the tree, 
I had.a love, and loved her: 
I dreamed she sometimes thought of me, 
And oft to her my thoughts would flee— 
I cherished and approved her. 


When fields were green, and summer came, 
And corn was ripe, I sought her; 

Bat she no longer was the same, 

She blushed no more to hear my name, 
Nor smiled when gifts I brought her. 

And now that autumn strips the boughs, 
And skies are darkly shaded ; 

I shun the feast and the carouse, 

To mourn alone, o’er broken vows, 
Which, like the summer, faded. 

When May comes back, and linnets sing, 
Fresh flowers, fresh buds will meet us ; 

But I shall find no second spring ; 

The love which once hath taken wing 

Can ne’er return to greet us. T.W. 


Manrcn or Poxireness.—The only beverage was spring- 
water ; but when we returned to the kiosk to resume 
our chibooks, coffee and large goblets of excellent Cognac 
were handed round, even to Lady Temple; who, on the 
pipes re coffee being first brought in, had been the 


cause of much discussion among the attendants. Some 
of them were about to present the pipes to the cavaliers 
first ; this was, however, objected to by one of them, who 
said they should eat dirt by doing so; for he knew from 
reading the accounts of travellers, that in the Firenk- 
vilaieta, or country of the Franks, women were con- 
sidered superior to men; and that, in fact, the latter were 
nothing more than the slaves of the former. The asser- 
tion drew forth smiles of incredulity and the exclamations 
of “ Impossible!” “Nensense!” But the man was firm ; 
and it was done as he directed, except as regarded the 
ambassador ; for he found it quite impossible to. convince 
his comrades that a woman could ever, in any country, 
or under any circumstances, be served before an Elchi- 
Bey.—Major Temple’s Travels. 
The following is an impromptu upon the recent be- 
non Day of £100,000. 10 found an Asylum for 
ind :— 
~~ ‘Thus Providence with every stroke 
; Still mingles consolation kind; 
The loss of Day, which brought their wo, 
Brings an Asylum for the Blind. 
What though they bless’d the fatal hour 
That gave such solace to their pain ; 
His bounty gladly they'd forego 
To see the face of Day again. 

AustraLia.—Sir John Barrow, and a deputation from 
the Royal Geographical Society, waited on Lord Glenelg, 
with the proposition of the two young officers, Lieute- 
nants Grey and Lushington (mentioned at the meeting 
of the Society), to explore Australia ; which, we presume, 
will now be undertaken with the approbation and aid of 
government. 

The Genesee Farmer, in speaking of the marvellous 
effects of electricity, says, we noticed not long since, in 
a foreign journal, a wager between a London scientific 
gardener and a celebrated cook, that the former would 
produce a handsome salad and cress from the seed, be- 
fore he could cook, in feed style, a leg of mutton to be 
eaten with the salad. The wager was won by the gar- 
dener. The process was to immerse the seed for a 
time in oxymuriatic acid, then sow it in a light soil, 
letting it be covered with a metallic cover, and bring- 
ing in contact with the whole an electric machine. 
By the same agent hen’s eggs, which require twenty 
to twenty-one Guys to hatch in animal heat, have been 
hatched in a few hours, Water, apparently free from 
any animalcula, in an hour may be rendered full of living 
insects. It has long been suspected that what is called 
electro-magnetism performed a prominent part in the 
growth of animal and vegetable matter, and these experi- 
ments would seem to place the matter beyond doubt. 
Should these results be confirmed by further experi- 
ments, a new era in physivlogy, both vegetable and 
animal, may be considered as commenced, and another 
step taken in drawing the veil which shrouds the mys- 
terious operations in the inner courts of the temple of 
nature. 

Since the death of Charles X., all the priests in Paris 
have put on violet-coloured dresses, that being the colour 
for all important court mournings. Count de Montbel is 
about publishing the “ Last Moments” of the ex-monarch. 

The memory of the late Rev. Mr. Simeon, will, it is 
said, be perpetuated at Cambridge, England, by the erec- 
tion of a church, and the foundation of six university 
fellowships. 

A family of one of the collateral descendants of Luther, 
in the ninth generation, have recently been discovered in 
a wretched hovel in Bohemia, in a state of extreme indi- 
gence. The Christian and compassionate are invited, in 
the Altona papers, to give relief to these “ orphans,” as 
they are poetically termed, of the great reformer. It is 
wished to place the children within the Lutheran esta- 
blishment at Erfurth. The physiognomy of these chil- 
dren is said to bear a striking resemblance to Cranach’s 
pictures of their illustrious progenitor, taken 325 years 
ago. 

From Mexitco.—Captain Brisco, of the bark Ann Eliza, 
from Vera Cruz, Jan. 10th, reports that rumours were 
prevalent when he left, that the government of Mexico 
would declare war against the United States, and that 
the Mexican congress was then debating the question. 
No news from the army. News of the departure of Presi- 
dent Santa Anna for the city of Washington had arrived 
at Vera Cruz, but the effects of which, upon the govern- 
ment at Mexico, was unknown at Vera Cruz. There 
was no rejoicing in the city of Mexico, on the arrival of 
General Bustamente—New York paper, Feb. 6. 

Distressinc Surpwreck—Loss or Exeven Lives anp 
a Mituion or Prorerty.—The barque Susanna, belong- 
ing to Macao, China, while on her passage from that 
place to Bombay, was cast away on the coast of Caulan, 
lat. 21° 55’, near the end of June last, by which eleven 
persons lost their lives, including Senhor H. A. Leiria, 
of Macao. The cargo consisted of 1383 chests opium, 
200 bales cotton, &c.—Estimated value, more than a 
million of dollars. 

Letrzic Book Trape.—We observe, by the catalogue 
of the late Michaelmas Fair, that 3467 new books, and 
59 maps of the earth and heavens, were brought forward. 
Some striking facts connected with the progress of intel- 
lectual culture may be gathered from comparing the 
present with bygone fairs; we find that at the fair of 
1589, the catalogue contained 362 publications; at that 
of 1616, 731; and at that of 1780, 2115. It is curious, 
also, to mark the changed proportions between Latin 
and German works ; in the sixteenth century there were 
two Latin for each German publication; and two cen- 
turies later, there are ten German to one Latin. 

Sratues.—The eight colossal statues which 
are to be placed round the Place de la Concorde, in Paris, 
are intended to represent the eight great cities of France, 
viz. Bordeaux, Lille, Lyons, Marseilles, Nantes, Rouen, 
Strasbourg, and Toulouse. . 

Mosicat Exaction.—A rich but penurious persona 
was resolved, on one occasion, to make exhibition of his 
taste, by giving to his friends an entertainment of in- 
strumental music. While the musicians were all at work, 
he seemed satisfied with the performance; but when the 
principal violin came to be engaged upon an incidental 
solo, he enquired, in a towering passion, why the others 
were remaining idle? “It is a pizzicato for one instru- 
ment,” replied the operator. “I can’t help that,” ex- 
claimed the virtuoso, who was determined to have the 
worth of his money ; “ let the trumpets pizzicato along 
with you!” Old Jacob Astley once observed a violinist 
in his band to be in a state of temporary cessation from 
playing, during the continued eat the rest, and 
asked him what he meant by it. “ Why, sir, here’s a 
rest marked in my part—a rest of several bars,” “ Rest!” 
exclaimed Astley, “don’t tell me about rest, sir. I pay 
you to come here and play, sir, and not to rest !—Du- 
bourg on the Violin. 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


In the house of re tatives last week, Mr. Ward. 
well, from the committee on revolutionary pensions, re- 
ported a bill for the relief of Benjamin Gannett, widower 
of Deborah Gannett, a soldier of the revolution; read 
twice and committed. This is a most singular case, as 
the following statement will show. It appears from the 
report, that the maiden name of Deborah Gannett was 
Deborah Sampson, of Sharon, Massachusetts, That she 
enlisted in the army of the revolution, under the assumed 
name of “ Robert Shurtleff,” served faithfully for nearly 
three years, until the close of the war, when she was 


honourably discharged. ‘She was at the capture of Corn. 


wallis; was wounded at ‘Tarrytown by a musket 
which was never extracted, the effects of which wound 
followed her through life. She received a pension from 
the government until the year 1827, when she died, 
The said Benjamin Gannett is represented to be a poor, 
but honest man. Has expended a considerable sum of 
money from time to time, on account of the disabilities 
of his wife, the effects of the hardships she endured, and 
the wound she received while in the service. The mar. 
riage toek place in the year 1784, a year after the war, 

The navigation of the Ohio river is now unobstructed 
between the mouth of Kenhawa and New Orleans, It ig 
still closed at Pittsburg and Wheeling. 

A deputation of Fox Indians, savage looking fellows, 
are now in Washington. : 

Black Hawk was not drowned in the Ioway river, ag 
was reported. He is still alive. 

Joshua Bates is called the best merchant in London, 
He went out a poor young man in the employ of the late 
William Gray, of Salem, and is now a leading partner in 
the great house of Barings. 

Keen Suavina.—In a trial recently had in New York, 
it came out in evidence, according tov the New York 
Times, that one Temple Fay, a broker in Wall street, 
advanced a mechanic, in his business of stone cutter, 
$7000 in seventeen months, and that his charges for 
guarantees and commissions amounted to $6694 49, 

The Alexandria Gazette says—A copy-right for a fac 
simile of the expunging resolution has been obtained 
from the clerk's office in this place. 

The Rappahannock is elear of ice, The Potomac will 
probably be open in the course of the week, and the mail 
placed on the summer establishment. 

The Sheridan, a new packet, built at New York, for 
one of the Liverpool lines, sailed on her first voyage on 
Wednesday. The Journal of Commerce says: “She is 
of the frigate class, und mate to the Garrick, which was 
actually taken for a frigate by our newsmen when she 
arrived off the Hook a few days ago, and so not boarded 
for news. These ships are nine hundred tons burthen, 
and cost the round snm of $80,000 each. In a large glass 
pannel in the ladies’ cabin of the Sheridan, is a likeness 
of the distinguished man from whom her name is taken, 
richly coloured, by James the artist. The cabins ar 
finished in the richest and most convenient manner, and 
externally the ship has an of strength and 
power as if she might fearlessly run down both Boreas 


and Neptune.” 
From the N. Orleans True American, Jan, %, 

A Texas Telegraph, of January 3, contains a genen| 
order from the department of war, published below, 
Deaf Smith, the Harvey Birch of Texas, is of opinion 
that another invasion will take place. Our hopes are 
placed on the return of Santa Anna, to ward off from the 
new republic the horrors of a second war. 

GENERAL ORDERS. 
War Department, Columbia, Dec. 31, 1836, 

From intormation received at this department, from 
Brigadier General Felix Houston, and also the two 
McNeallys and Brown, prisoners lately escaped from 
Metamoras, it is beyond a doubt that our blood-thirsty 
enemies are making formidable preparations again to at. 
tack us, and it is confidently hoped that every good citi. 
zen of this republic will be ready at a moment’s warning 
to repair to the standard of his country. Immortal glory 
awaits each man who is prepared to do his duty, and 
eternal infamy and disgrace (and the consequences of the 
law of confiscation) shall pursue the coward who proves 
recreant to the call. It is expected that every able-bodied 
man will provide himsclf with a good gun and horse; 
a sufficient stock of ammunition; and ten days’ provi- 
sions always on hand, so_as to be able to march at a mo. 
ment’s warning, Citizens may rest assured, that they 
shall not be harassed by false alarms, or called into the 
field until the emergency actually requires it, and when 
the call is made, it is required and confidently believed 
that every man will be fully prepared to meet it promptly. 
Every man who expects to remain a citizen of Texas, 
when called on, or the enemy advance, must show him. 
self a patriot and soldier. The chief justices of the dif. 
ferent counties are requested to take immediate measures 
to organise the militia within their respective jurisdic. 
tions, according to an act entitled “An act Organising 
the Militia.” By order of the president. 

Fisner, Sec’y of War. 

Lrrerary The Life of Thomas Jeffer. 
son, third president of the United States, with parts of 
his correspondence never before published, and noticesof 
his opinions on questions of Civil Government, National 
Policy, and Constitutional Law: By Geo. Tucker, Pro. 
fessor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Virginia,” 
is for sale by the booksellers. 

Carey, Lea & Blanchard have in a The Letters 
and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, by Lord 
Wharncliffe, including upwards of one hundred and fifly 
letters never before published: A Memoir of the Court of 
George I., by Lady Montagu, and a Life of the Authoress. 
Illustrative anecdotes and notes will be added, and the 
suppressed passages restored. This work will be issued 
shortly, in two handsome volumes. 

Mr. Cooper has nearly ready a work on France, some 
extracts from which we hope shortly to lay before our 
readers. ‘This will be followed by a work on England, 
also from his pen. 

Dr. Bird’s new tale, Nick of the Woods or the Jib 
benainosay, a tale of Kentucky, in 2 vols. 12mo., may 
be expected early in March. 

One of the younger Irvings will be neady in April with 
a new Indian tale—The Hawk Chief, a tale of the Indian 
country. 

The Life ind Services of Commodore William Baia- 
bridge, U. 8. N., by his friend Dr. Thomas Harris, will 
shortly go to press. ‘ 

Professor Buckland’s new work on is almost 
completed, and may be expected in the early part of this 
aon It will form two 8vo. volumes, and contain all 


tes. 
Mine Leslie is nearly ready with a new volume od 


ales. 

Dr. Ruschenberger is preparing for the press, “ An 
Embassy to the rts of Mamet and Siam; anda 
Voyage round the World, under the command of Com- 
modore E. P. Kennedy, in the years 1835, 1836, and 
1837 ; including Sketches in Brazil, Zanzibar, Arabia, 
Hindostan, Ceylon, Siam, China, the Bonin Islands, the 
Sandwich Islands, the Californias, &c. Sc.” Its publi- 
cation may be expected directly after his return, which 
will take place early in June. 


T T. ASH & CO., Srarionzns 

No. 12, Decatur street, Phile. 

i> T. T. Ash & Com are largely engaged io 

the importation of English, French, and German Sté- 

tionery and Fancy erttelak which they offer to the Trad? 
on the most advantageous terms. 

Feb, 2—tf. 


[THE AMERICAN QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW.—This long established national Review 
published punctually on the first of March, June, Sep- 
tember, and December, at this office. Price Five Dol 
lars a year. Subscriptions received by 

A. WALDIE, 


46, Carpenter street, Phila. 


(CCLUBBING.—Any person forwarding tea 
subscribers to the Omnibus, with the money ($2) 
will be entitled to a copy of the Port Folio for one yes? 
—and any person sending twenty names, and forty 40 
lars, a copy of the Port Folio complete. 
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LITERARY OMNIBUS, 


che fn Merico. 


MDCCCXXXIV. 


“Colum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt.” 
Hor. Enst. 


(Concluded.) 


The shade of the pine forest, which still clothes a great 
part of the upper region of the mountain, was grateful to 
us; at the same time that it was the most perilous part 
of our voyage, so far as the probability of our being robbed 
went. We passed, however, without molestation, re- 
taining possession of our watches and purses, and the 
cherished opinion of our being invincible. 

If, in quitting the valley of Mexico at daybreak, we 
had to complain of the cold, noon brought with it a de- 
gree of heat for which we were quite unprepared, and it 
grew in intensity as we descended the steep face of the 

mountain to the southward. The western slopes of the 
cordillera of Mexico are far more sudden and inclined 
than those on the side of the gulf, and the consequence 
is that by the route we were now following, after a jour- 
ney of a few hours’ travel, you descend to a level, to 
reach which, on the opposite side, you must travel for 
several days. 

We had not descended far upon the southwestern slope, 
before we descried the sea of broad and yellow plain, 
which here formed the second step of the table land, 
stretching into the bright haze as far as the eye could 
penetrate. 

As we proceeded, the heat increased; and, as we wound 
along the edge of the ravines, the road became almost 
impassable for the horses, from the quantity of rock and 
stone with which they were strewed : and right glad were 
we, after passing through a picturesque village at the 
foot of the mountain, to find ourselves and our train 
housed in a comfortable posada, in the town of Cuer- 
navaca, after an uninterrupted ride of sixteen leagues, 
without halt or refreshment. 

I think we treated both ourselves and our quadrupeds 
with unusual severity on the occasion. But there seemed 
to be no alternative. 

In resolving to take the circuitous route upon which 
we had now set out, we had a further end in view than 
that of merely extending our observations a little, by 
seeing a part of the country which was less known and 
less hackneyed, than the direet and ordinary one from 
the capital to Puebla. Ever since we had entered New 
Spain, it had been a pet scheme to visigcertain remarkable 
remains, existing in the vicinity of Cuernavaca. I refer 
to the fortified hill and palace of Xochicalco, or the 
“ House of Flowers,” of which little was known, but what 
was to be culled from a small pamphlet in Spanish, 
written many years ago, from which Humboldt probably 
gives the few facts mentioned in his Researches. He 
was unable to visit Xochicalco himself. 

Our enquiries in Mexico with regard to the precise 
position and character of these ruins, were productive of 
no kind of certain information. Among all our acquaint- 
ances, European and native, we could not find more than 
two or three who had ever heard of their existence ; and 
further, “ Quien sabe?” was the answer to every thing. 

However, hurried as we found we should be, if we in- 
tended to leave Vera Cruz on the first of May, we kept 
steadily to our purpose ; and, no sooner had we refreshed 
ourselves by ablutions and a hearty meal, followed by a 
basin of excellent lemon ice, and had seen the termination 
of a savage affray in the opposite house, in which braining 
with clubs and stones was the fashion, than we set about 
our enquiries in considerable confidence, as there could 
be no question but the ruins, after all, were to be found 
in this neighbourhood. Our host and his neighbours 
were first applied to. Quien sabe? quien sabe? was all 
we got for our pains. We went toa young merchant, 
the only European resident of any standing here : he had 
never heard of the existence of such a place. At length 
we determined to make use of a note of introduction to 
the principal cura of the town; and here we were more 
successful. He knew that Xochicalco existed, but he had 
never visited it. According to him, it lay among a group 
of hills which he pointed out to us from his window, 
across the great plain, called the Cerro de Xochicalco ; 
and he promised to furnish us with a guide for the follow- 
ing day, and perhaps to accompany us himself. He 
stated the distance was perhaps three, or at most four 
leagues. 

Jaded as we were, we set about our preparations with 
alacrity. As our speedy advance to the coast was now 
a matter of absolute necessity, we determined to spare 
our horses as far as practicable : and, with infinite pains, 
borrowed two others, in order to leave them to their re- 
pose for the time of our absence. We decided to set off 
at daybreak, leaving Garcia and the arriero to proceed 
with the mules to the town of Yautepec, six leagues dis- 
tant: with the intention, on our parts, after our antici- 
pated return from our excursion in the course of the after- 
noon, to take our fresh horses and follow them thither. 
Wise and good projects, but like many human ones, 
vain, nevertheles ! 

That a restless night should follow a day of excite- 
ment and exposure like the last, was not to be wondered 
at. The doubt which hung over our whole projects of 
advance to Vera Cruz, and our fate there, did not per- 
haps mend the matter; and for my part F own, that at 
dawn I arose from the floor of the chamber where we 
were all stowed together with bags and baggage, feverish 
and unrefreshed. 

Just as we rode out of the gateway of our posada, the 
first gynbeams were shining upon the white summit of 
Popotatepetl, which now appeared exactly in the east. 

Cuernavaca is most nobly situated, on a tongue of land, 
girdled on three sides by tremendous barrancas; in 
which, matchless sterility, and the exuberant and broad- 
leaved vegetation of the tropics, are blended together in 
an extraordinary manner. It posseuses a large church 
and prison, and many other buildings, the architectural 
details of which are uncommonly picturesque. I never 
saw a country where there were richer subjects for the 
artist than that in, which our rambles were placed for 
some days to come. 

The mule path which we followed led us for some 
time along the edge of the great barranca to the west of 
the town, in a direction nearly due south. But after 
traversing it by a long descent, and longer ascent, and 
gaining a village where we took a second guide—the 
first, furnished by the cura, not being acquainted with 
the road—we crossed a band of sugar and cotton planta- 
tions; and, entering upon the uncultivated stony plains, 


' bent our course a little more to the westward, towards 


the ecerro in advance. Our borrowed horses ‘were’ 
wretched animals; and I well remember the hard trot 
of the emaciated beast which I had the misfortune to 
bestride ; and the galling position in which I was pinion- 
ed by a badly constructed Mexican saddle. © 

By some arrangement of the cura, which we did not 
then comprehend, our party had been increased as we 
left Cuernavaca, by a fine, hardy, bold-looking, armed 
horseman, who kept us company the whole day, whether 
as guide or as companion we scarcely knew; though on 
our return we had a hint given us to pay him a few dol- 
lars in quality of the first. He was not talkative; at the 
same time there was nothing ancourteous in his reserve, 
or general bearing, which I can best liken to that of a 
stalwart and stark moss trooper. We had our suspicions 
at the time that he was a known bandit, whose fidelity 
and safeguard the good cura had thus thought proper to 
secure; and we have since had them verified, and found 
that this was really the case. 

The plains over which we now moved, were more 
barren and inhospitable in their character than I can 
describe. The surface, strewed with loose scoria and 
rock, and brown as the sands of Arabia, produced not 
a blade of grass; but reflected the hot rays of the sun 
with a glare which blistered and excoriated the face and 
hands. And the fervid, glowing, furnace-like heat of the 
sun I shall never forget! There it hung in the heavens 
like a blazing ball of copper, shedding its beams through 
a yellow haze, which, at an early hour of the day, 
spread a thin transparent veil over the vast plains and 
their towering mountain boundary ; and as it rose to the 
zenith, throwing our shadows under our feet, it scorched 
the skin like fire. In vain the eye was cast abroad in 
search of relief; every object far and near glared with the 
reflected brilliance—not a tree, not a rock, not an over- 
hanging bank, in the shadowless and thirsty land! The 
yawning barranca, deep as it might be, formed but a 
focus, where the sun’s rays were concentrated. The 
very hills in advance seemed to cast no shade. Opi- 
nions as to our distance from them were hazarded and 
recanted again and again. They loomed in thin haze, 
till they appeared near at hand, while their lowest swell 
lay at the distance of many miles. And then the bar- 
rancas! Though our previous traveling in this singular 
country had prepared us for this feature of the plains as 
well as of the mountain slopes, we had no where seen 
them upon the same scale. One of those we traversed 
this morning, of which no indication had been observed 
till we arived at the very brink, took us an entire hour 
to traverse. Though water has undoubtedly been an 
agent in their formation, the origin of the greater num- 
ber of those tremendous furrows in the surface of the 
table land is to be traced to the earthquake, and the sud- 
den disruption of the strata by volcanic agency. You see 
many, in which the two sides, though furlongs apart, 
exhibit incontestable signs that their jagged perpendicu- 
lar walls were once in junction. Every Mexican tra- 
veller must have remarked the insidious manner in 
which many of these gulfs commence. In riding along 
the plains, you perhaps find yourself separated from the 
companion with whom you are conversing, by a crack 
or fissure of a few inches in breadth: you proceed care- 


lessly ; the rent gapes imperceptibly wider and wider; 


and increases in depth, till it imperatively demands your 
attention. Perhaps a very natural dislike to retrace 
your steps, and ignorance of the real nature and extent 
of the obstacle, induce you to keep your direction in 
search of its termination; when, before you are aware, 
you find a hideous and impassable gulf yawning between 
you, delving deep for many miles into the face of the 
landscape, and no alternative left you but to return to its 
very source. I sketch from experience. Some of the 
largest barrancas I have described form beds for the 
scanty streams descending from the forested slopes of 
the neighbouring cordillera, and at one of these, about 
ten in the morning, we quenched for a moment the 
burning thirst of our party, men and horses. 

An hour after, we reached the base of the hills which 
apparently form a detached group in the table land. 
For many miles previously we had observed and repeat- 
edly crossed an ancient paved causeway, about eight feet 
in breadth, composed of large stones tightly wedged 
together, and running directly over plain and barranca, 
towards the hill of Xochicalco. 

The strange mould of the summit of the steep hill on 
our left, as we entered the group by a small valley, had 
long drawn our attention, as it appeared te be surrounded 
by a regular rampart; but I incline to think that it may 
be the natural formation. 

At the termination of the little valley above mentioned, 
we arrived at length at the foot of the eminence which 
was the. principal object of our excursion. 

The circuit of the hill of Xochicalco, or the House of 
Flowers, may perhaps measure three miles, and its per- 
pendicular height about three hundred feet. The opi- 
nion has been hazarded, that the whole mass is artificial; 
but it is one I cannot entertain for a moment, as its whole 
position and general configuration show it to be one of 
the group, though there is no doubt but its entire surface, 
great as it is, has been subjected to a general design, and 
cased frofm its summit to its base with artificial work. 
The decay of centuries, at. the same time that it has in. 
jured many of the details, yet allows the general plan to 
be detected. Even the broad moat, which encircled the 


‘whole, remains perfectly distinct. 


Alighting from our horses at the foot of the hill, 
which is partially covered with dry brushwood and leaf- 
less trees, we scrambled upward, from one stage to an- 
other, over the crumbling stonework, which, from its 
steepness, occasionally rendered advance difficult.. Four 
terraces apparently made the entire circuit at regular 
intervals of elevation, though occasionally they were not 
easy to detect, from the accumulation of rubbish. 

The intermediate slopes are covered with platforms, 


‘bastions, pyramidical and rectangular elevations and 


stages, one above the other, and other erections of which 
I can neither describe the exact forms nor guess their 
appropriation. It is evident that all were faced with 
the same uncemented stonework, and were accommo- 
dated to the natural moulding of the hill, which, how- 
ever far from regular, was conical in its general outlines. 
Upon a platform in connection with the highest terrace, 
we were obliged to leave our horses, before we climbed 
up a steep, stone-faced declivity, evidently pyramidical 
in its structure, to the summit. ¢ 
Thence we commanded a wide view over the nei 
bouring hills and plains—a scene of matchless steri y, 
glaring in the noonday sun; and we now saw that, in 
5 


addition to the paved road from thé north which F have 
mentioned, there were others of precisely the same con- 
struction, running towards the “ House of Flowers,” as 
to a common centre, from other points of the compass. 
From the summit we proceeded to the northward 
into a hollow square, situated at a somewhat lower elc- 
vation, in the centre of which we, found the ruins of the 


remarkable altar, or teocalli, which has been the prin-— 


cipal object of speculation or attention. 

Though evidently formed upon the ‘same general 
principles with the other ancient pyramidical stractures 
of New Spain, it differs from évery other erection of the 
class hitherto discovered in Mexico—the pyramid of 
Papuntla excepted—by being wholly constfucted of 
large, regularly hewn, and symmictrically laid masses of 
hard and richly sculptured rock, instead of la of 
unburnt bricks or piles of earth and stone. - 

In its perfect state, which it preserved till a compara- 
tively recent date, it is said to have consisted of seve 
distinct stories, diminishing of course in size, but 
precisely similar construction. Of these we now only 
found the lower story, and portions of the second, re- 
maining in their original position; the hewn stones 


_ Composing the remainder having been wantonly moved 


and carried off, little more than a century ago, by the 
proprietors of the sugar plantations in the neighbour- 
hood, for the foundation of their haciendas. 

The base lines of thé lowest square, which corre- 
spond to the cardinal points, may be fifty feet in length ; 
and the height of the first story, from the present level 
of the hollow square in which it = eight or nine 
feet. 

One remarkable fact is, that, instead of the wall rising 
at right angles from the base, it inclines inward, to the 
height of six feet, with a variation of perhaps fifteen 
degrees from the perpendicular, when the completion of 
the story is effected by perpendicular masses, sculptured 
in like manuer, being placed so as to project out several 
inches from the line of those immediately below ; a rude 
analogy of outline with the Egyptian architecture, that 
must immediately strike you. It is to be supposed that 
every story was constructed in a similar manner. 

The chief characteristics of the sculpture ‘are its 
decision of outline and boldness of relief. The hardness 
of the dark basaltic stone, in which they are cut, has 
preserved its freshness without the slightest appearance 
of decay. 

To describe the character of the isolated figures, is 
out of my power. The majority of the hieroglyphic 
signs—for such they doubtless are—tesembled nothing 
in heaven or earth; but in many parts I detected the 
clothed human figures, seemingly reposing in the Asiatic 
manner, 

Whether each face of the structure boro throughout 
similar devices, placed in exactly similar positions, I do 
not recollect positively—I think not; at the same time 
it was certainly the case’at the angles, where some of 
the richest and most singular figures were to be found. 
The ornament which has been described as “ a crocodile 
spouting water,” is of very large size, and must have 
been repeated eight times in each story, by being sym- 
metrically placed at either extremity of the inclined 
basement of the structure. 

As to its bearing resemblance to “a crocodile spout- 
ing water,” that isa mere fancy; it may as well portray 
the head of a griffin, or of any other fanciful monster; 
and what the ancient observer interpreted as a jet of 
wat@Fwas, in my eyes, intended to represent a double 
tongue. 

We were now nearly blinded by the heat and glare ; 
and after half an hour’s survey, and reiterated but abor- 
tive attempts at a detailed sketch, I was glad to join my 
companions in beating a retreat; for the vertical sun’s 
rays left no side of the building in shade, and the trees 
and shrubs which grew on the borders of the enclosure, 
and upon the ruins, were leafless and desolate. 

Masses of hewn stone were strewed about the base, 
and lay in disorder on the building‘itself. In the centre 
of the teocalli was an excavation, but evidently made 
in modern times, probably in a search after hidden trea- 
sure; and yet, that the second story of the pyramid, at 
least, had contained a chamber, I satisfied myself, by 
discovering on one of the western faces, among the base 
stones of that story which had not been moved from 
their original position, onc mass, which, both by its 
situation and the fact of its being sculptured on two of 
its adjoining faces, plainly indicated its having served 
as a door-post. Its fellow was not in its place, but I 
have not the slightest doubt of the fact. 

After leaving this interesting locality, we made a wide 
circuit of the mount to visit certain subterraneous exca- 
vations entering deep into a shoulder of the hill, which, 
to judge by appearances, has béen almost entirely cased 
over by the hand of man, 

How far these caverns run under ground, none can 
pretend to say; our circumstances compelled us to rest 
satisfied with ascertaining the fact of their existence, 
and that there was every siga of their being wholly 
artificial. 

The hill of Xochicaleo may still be considered un- 
broken ground for the antiquarian; and there is every 
probability of its rewarding a really careful and atten- 
tive survey. The details of the, group of hills and the 
surrounding country should not be neglected. Onur ex- 
perience may be so far useful to our successors, whoever 
they may be, us to show, that here plenty of time, and 
the means of shelter and refreshment, are absolutely 
requisite for the excursion. Situated as we wore, and 
little as we positively effected, I wonder that we did so 
much. By the route we had come, we agreed that it 
must be seven leagues from Cuernavaca. 

I need not tell you that there is neither the shadow 
of a tradition, as to the people whose hands reared this 
singular monument, nor of the purposes to which it was 
devoted. I hazard no opinion either as to one or the 
other. 

The general travellcr will of course point to the Tol- 
tecs; the more learned or pedantic may suggest that it 
is referable to the Zapotecs—and the probability is that 
they are the work of neither one nor the other. 

Whether the “ House of Flowers” was made subser- 


vient to self-defence, and formed a strong-hold—or was. 


a hill of delight set apart for the habitation of a monarch 
—or a high place, where the religious mysteries ofa 
people were performed—or ‘a spot chosen for a union of 
all these ubjects,—it is still one of the most extraordi- 
nary localities in New Spain, and deserves much more 
attention than it bas hitherto received. 


Not a drop of water was to be found on the hill or in’ 
the vicinity; and when we mounted our horses in the 
ditch, and n our retreat across the plain, we were all 
panting wi irst and fatigue—none more than myself, © 
whose feverish night had badly fitted for the fatigae 
of a day like that I am describing. ‘The nearest Indian 
village lay at a considerable distance out of the direct 
road, but we were all decided to repair thither. As to’ 
our going forward that evening tn Yautepec from Cuer-” 


navaca, that was at onee acknowledged to be impractica- re 


ble. How shall I paint that arid stony plain, or that 
blazing sun—the blood seemed to boil in my veins. 

The moment we reached the village, we threw ours” 
selves off our horses, and rushed with*one accord into 
the first palmetto-thatched hut, much to the terror of the 
female occupants, who had hardly time to hide-their bag 
of maize, and get assurance to tell the enstomary lies. - 
“ Water—water, give us some water! : Ne hai! “Is 
ere none in the vilage?” No hai! “ Any pulque?” 
i! “Any fruit?” No hai !—na hai !—no hai !— 
nada! sefores! None of for Chile 
“poppe We were almost in despair. 

But shade was a luxury, even though it brought no~ 
coolness; and we lay. down upon the floor. Good words 
and cigaritas, however, soon had their effect : and water” 
was found—first in thimblefuls, then in snfticient quan-” 
tity to bring some degree of comfort both to ourselves’ ~ 
and our horses ; and at last we got some frijoles, tortillas, 
lemons, and a small lump of sugar. ‘The poor beasts, 
who, bad as they were, had suffered with: mach patience, ' 
equally with ourselves, were ange by a few bandics” 
of maize stalks, 

We staid here three hours, and then resumed our 
return. In the neighbourhood of the village there was. 
some slight cultivation, and the direction which we took - 
over the plains in returning, at the same time that we 
avoided two of the most extensive barrancas, brought us 
to more than one small stream, where the scattered trees 
afforded some solace to the eye, and a moment’s shelter 
from the sun. On the banks of one of them, we saw » 
with indignation a number of the sculptured blocks, 
from the teocalli of Xochicalco, lying half buried in the 
soil. 

The haze, which I had remarked in the earlier hours 
of the day, continued to clothe all objetts, without abso- 
lutely hiding them ; but the outlines of the more distant | 
ranges were so indistinct, that we could scarcely trace 
them. Such was the difficult eharacter of the surface, : 
and the continued checks we met with from barrancas; 
that the day was far spent before we arrived at the brink 
of the magnificent gorge which forms the entrenchment 
of Cuernavaca on the west. In the morning, we had: 
crossed it many miles farther down. It is splendidly » 
varied in its eharacter, and in the light of the sun, . 
setting in gold and purple over the plain behind us, . 
formed a magnificent pieture. 

The twilight fell upon us before we had extricated 
ourselves from the depth of the abyss, and when we did 
without rival in the heaven. 

I cannot describe to you the delicious feelings which 
came over us, as we felt the cooling night air fanning 
our temples, while riding through the rich and luxuriant 
groves and gardens in the outskirts of Cuernavaca, which - 
we reached a quarter of an houe after. 

What a strange machine the human body is! Al 
this positive suffering seemed to be forgotten as soon as 
it was past. We supped eae usual, drank- inordinate 
quantities ef ice—a luxury rendered a eommon one to 
the inhabitants of this torrid clime, by the vieinity of 
the voleanoces—threw ourselves upon our: serapis on the » 
floor, and the next morning rose, with both bodies and » 
minds refreshed and invigorated, to enter upon ~auceadl 
day’s adventure. 

The shine of Sieh : 
five thousand five hundred feet above the Pacific, and. 
four thousand four hundred below the Cruz del Marques;. 
those of Yautepee and Cuautla Amilpas, to wliich we - 
were now about to repair, at a general level of eight » 
hundred feet lower. Great as this degree of elevation 
may appear, the peeuliar conformation of the surface— ~ 
its exposure to the south, while it is preteeted to the - 
north and east by the great wall of the Sierra Madre— « 
the extraordinary heat generated. by the reflection of the 
sun’s rays from those vast naked plains, all conspire to 
give them a elimate mose approaching te: the tierras 
calientes than that of the tierras templadas, Wherever 
mould of any description is found im a position which 
admits of either natural or artificial irrigation, there the 
fruits of the tropics are produced in the greatest perfec— 
tion, and with a strength of vegetation which none ean - 
imagine but those who have observed it. ‘The barrancas: 
of these plains form the hothowses-of the capital above, 
and from them the market is daily supplied with abund- — 


ance of the richest fruits. These are chiefly reared by - 


the Indian population, whose little bamboo: enelosures, 
overshadowed by the broad leaves of the banana and - 
papaya, form many a beautiful picture in satis ye 
Cuernavaca. 

We quitted the town by a mule track; traversing a 
barranca to the east, and shaped our course towards the + 
mountains bounding the plain im that direction. Our . 


arriero and his mules had, according to his orders, left ® 


the town the preceding day. This was so- far a disad- 
vantage to vs, as we were without a proper guide, and - 
we soon experieneed the inconveniences consequent upon. 
this cireumstance. 

The plains of Cuernavaca are separated from those of 
Yautepee, lying more to the southeast, by a range of 
secondary mountains, clothed with wood, and exhibiting, . 
in their grotesque and broken outline, more of the cha- 
racteristics of the Dolomite ridges of the 'Fyrol, than 
other to which I ean compare them: I believe that, they 
are principally composed of breccia. The view opens 
fall upon them immediately below Cuernavaca, While. 
above them towers the long elevated ridge of the sierra, 


and at their termination, the 


volcanoes rise into the sky. 
But I want words to deseribe the sublimity and beauty 
of the scenes which we now saw unfolded ta us, hour’ 


after hour, for the following three days, while approach- , 


ing and rounding the base of Popocatepetl. 
Though, according to the information we had received, 
the town of Yautepec was but six leagues distant, and 


our pace was this morning far from slow, six hours” hard ~ 


riding seareely sufficed to bring us within sight of it. 
This was partly owing, it is true; to the character of 
the soil, and certain detours, which we unfortunately 
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=>. hills—ascended: a ravine, and, from the summit of the 


- of our‘atay. That functionary is obliged, by the laws of 


- misunderstanding with the revenue officers was satis. 


- hollow square, of which three sides were occupied by the 


- ments and aetachments of the besiegers were cut off. 


_WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS, 


a large Indian village, about six miles from 'Cucrna- 
vaca, we came upon a_malpais, or a thick ei of hard 
black. basaltic lava, covering a large exterit of country 
tewards the base of the mountains in advance, The 
faint mule.track wandered to and fro ‘over the iron sur- 
faee.in a most provoking manner; now to the south, 
then. to the north, till we were perfectly bewildered ; the 
‘more’ so, as the whole: was covered, in spite of its 
sterility, with trees and gigantic cacti of divers species. ~ 
: Dhis. obstacle: overcome, we entered a valley in the. 


pass; looked down upon the broad plains of Yautepec 
and» Cuautla, stretching far to the eastward along the 
foot of.the great chain; with numberless towns, villages, 
and ‘haciendas, situated in the midst of tracts-of fertile 
and highly cultivated land ; while broad bands of sterile 
country, at intervals, marked the path of ‘the ancient 


-In Yautepec, we found a town 
situated upon a stream of pure water, enjoying a 
salubrious climate. It is embosomed in groves of lemon 
and orange, and has claims to great picturesque beauty, 
both in general situation and details. It.was a fair-day, 
and the principal plaza was crowded to suffocation with 
one of the- most entertaining assemblages you can con- 
ceive—chaffering with might and main under. the glow- 
ing beams of the noonday sun. . 

By the arriero’s. faithfulness, and Garcia’s good 
maanagement—for though a knave, he was not a fool— 
we found our mules and their cargoes safe, and our 
quarters prepared in the house of the, alcalde, who 
received and entertained us hospitably, during the hours 


thedand, to provide a lodging for strangers applying to 
him for accommodation, in case that there is no regular 
inn. ..Excellent watermelons and ice were to be had in 
abundance. 

As time was not to be trifled with, we were constrain. 
ed, however, after the greatest heat of the day was spent, 
to remount our horses, and pursue our route to the town of 
Cuautla Amilpas, at four leagues distance. The road, for 
the greater part, runs over the fertile portions of the plain, 
and passes many noble sugar haciendas, each with its 
dwelling house, refinery, crushing mill, and other offices, 
built in the most substantial style, and almost always 
adorned by a church, with dome and tower. They rank, 
in -value, fertility, and’ good cultivation by free labour, 
among the first in New Spain. 

About sunset, when within a league of Cuautla Amil- 
pas, our line being a very straggling one, three of us, at- 
tended by Garcia, made a wrong turn, and went off across 
a huge unbroken level, towards the base of Popocatepetl, 
doubling our distance, and adding greatly to the fatigues 
of the day. We however agreed that the view we had 
hereby gained of the great volcano, rising, without any 
neighbour or rival, to the height of fourteen thousand feet 
‘perpendicular above the plateau on which we stood, with 
the red glow of the sunset upon his snowy summit amply’ 
Fepaid us for the fatigue and vexation. 

It was dark-before we entered the posada, in which we 
found that M’Euen and the mules had with difficulty ef- 
fected.a lodgment. Indeed it was not till our arrival that 


factorily explained, and our party left at liberty to pre- 
pare for rest and refreshment. How far that which fol- 
Jowed merited that character you shall judge. 

Cuautla Amilpas, like the town of Vautepec, is situated 
upon one of the more considerable branches of either the 
Rio de las Balsas or the river Mescala, whose channels 
carry off to the Pacific all the waters flowing from the 
-eouthern slopes of the table land of Mexico. 

* ‘We were-disappointed in the general appearance of the 
‘town, which may nevertheless be termed the Saragossa of 
New Spain, from the circumstances attending its pertina- 
ious defence in the war of the revolution, when the 
famishing inhabitants, under the command of Morelos, 
withstood the concentrated forces of the Spanish general, 
Calleja, for the space of several months.* 
Though upwards of twenty years had since gone by, 
. the hatred of the inhabitants to the Gachupin and the for- 
eigner seemed searcely abated ; and we had not long been 
in-the town before we discovered that we, in our general 
character of Europeans, were to be given to feel it; and 
to make experience of the kind of danger which still im. 
pends over the foreiga traveller in the more unfrequented 
parts of the country. 

A wordy squabble in a civilised conntry is a matter of 
no great moment; but here, where human life is consi- 
dered of but little value, and where the cuchillo or knife is 
instantly produced as the solver of all difficulties, the case 
is far otherwise. - ‘ 

Like the generality of posadas, that in which we had 
hired our two chambers was disposed in the form of a 


lodging rooms and stables, and the fourth opened into a 
kind-of paddock. The whole was surrounded by a wall; 
and a large gate formed the only mode of communication 
with the street. 

Don Juan, the master, was soon discovered to bea churl, 
who, for some reason or other, had determined not to give 
a civil answer to any question or any request we made of 


* It was after the death of Hidalgo in 1811, that 
Morelos took the lead, and early in February shut him- 
self up in Cuautla Amilpas, with a bbdy of the insurgents. 
Calleja advanced from the capital and made his first attack 
with great impetuosity onthe 17th instant. Properly the 
town is indefensible, and had no other fortification than 
barricades and intrenchments thrown upin haste. How- 

,ever the Spaniards were driven back by the fury with 
which they were confronted by the Mexicans, aided by 
fhe slings of the Indians from the roofs of the houses. 

The town was now regularly invested; and on the 
Ath of March, the bombardment commenced—but the 
defenders: remained firm. An attempt to cut off the sup- 

ly of water from the town failed; while a guerilla war- 
gy, was’ carried on by other parties of the insurgents 
upon the roads in the vicinity, and many of the reinforce- 


But no suceour could be brought to Morelos and his com- 
rades, who soon iegan to suffer the extremity of faimine, 
to such a degree that at the end of April, a cat sold for 
six dollars, a lizard for two, and rats, and such vermin, . 
forwne. The object of Morelos was to protract the sie, 
till the when it was to be 
supposed si would force the besiegers to aban- 
the blockade. 

The extremity to which he was reduced obliged him 
altimately to abandon the defence; and this he did by 
departing secretly in the night of the 2d or 3d of May, 
without detection: and in two days he reached the town - 
of Izuear, with the Joss of but seventeen of his men.—See 
Ward's Mexico. 


him. Indeed insult and abuse were not spared. Doiia 


, Dolores; his wife, and her female assistants, were also evi- 


dently disposed, as far as was in theiz power, to fall in 
with his humour ; and, far from performing the custom- 
ary offices for the traveller, in the hope of good payment, 
answered our request for food by jeering us, and point- 
ing to the door. They would give us nothing, not even a 
glass of water. ~~’ 

Our arriero and valets did not disguise their opinion 
that we had fallen into bad hands; but the mules were, 
unloaded—it was already dark—and altogether too late to 
seek another lodging. 

After afi hour of patient endurance, two of us sallied 
forth on the scout; and purchasing a pile of tortillas, and 
a bagip of frijoles, with sundry other nondescript eatables, 
trode poor Indian women who occupied a corner of 
the market place, returned with them to our companions. 

he necessary inforniation with reference to our route for 

motrow, towards Zacnalpam Amilpas, and Cholula, 
‘was, with difficulty picked up in the shops which we en- 
tered to make trifling purchases. 

Shortly after our return to our inhospitable quarters, 
Don Juan, who seemed to be really possessed by a dia- 
bolical spirit, and unable either to rest or to leave others 
in repose, hit upon a method to provoke us to take a more 
active part than hitherto in the quarrels which had been 
incessant between his family and our servants from the 
hour of our arrival. At eight o’clock he.locked the gate 
of the pusada, and refused the liberty of exit to any of 
the party, stating that such was the order of the alcalde. 
To the alcalde, then, we insisted upon going, to ascertain 
if such an order existed, and if so, to procure a dispensa- 
tion; as unless our preparations of departure were com- 
pleted now, we-should be liable to detention on the 
morrow, when we ought to be traveling. This could 
not be refused; the door was opened and three of us sallied 
forth, under the threat that we should sleep in the streets, 
for that none of usshould re-enter. Accordingly the door 
was slammed at our backs, and locked, amid a volley of 
abuse and ribaldry from the household. __ 

1 must say that we felt justly irritated ; as, far from 
provoking this treatment, we had borne the previous 
churlishness with equanimity, both of temper and man- 
‘ner; and had given good words in exchange for bad. 

We soon found the house of the alcalde. After much 
knocking, the door was opened, and we demanded to see 
his honour. After five minutes’ delay, we were cautious- 
ly admitted into a small apartment. Five minutes again 
elapséd; when the magistrate, a sleepy, heavily built, 
good-natured man, made his appearance, half dressed; 
having already been in bed. We told our case, and satis- 
fied him as to our being honest and responsible person- 
ages. He immediately denied that he had given the 
order complained of; but he said that the number of 
banditti in the country had given rise to one, according 
to which no armed parties should be let into the town 
after nine o’clock without an order from him, but which, 
of course, was in nowise applicable to. us. He offered to 
send a verbal message to Don Juan, our ungracious host, 


» to desire that he would put no impediments in our way, 


but let us have free ingress and egress night and day : 
but this would not serve our purpose ; and, in fine, after 
much talk, we persuaded him to give us a written docu- 
ment to the same purport. He was extremely civil, and 
at parting complained grievously of the responsibilities 
and toils of his post. 

Thus furnished, we returned to the posada. The door 
was of course fast; and upon knocking, we were chal- 
lenged by Don Juan: “ Who we were?” “ What we 
were thaking a noise at the ‘door for?” “Did we not 
know the order ?” and so forth, mingled with threats to 
call the town guard, and give us lodgings in the town pri- 
son. To all this we could only reply by a fresh summons, 
enforced by a general thump of our sabre hilts at the gate, 
and a chorus of “ Will your grace open the door ?—an or- 
der from the alcalde!” There was really something ex- 
tremely dramatic in the whole scene. Open the door he 
would not, pretending to believe that we were a party of 
thieves freshly arrived, instead of honest old acquaint- 
ances. At length he told us to thrust the letter under the 
planks, which we did. It took him a long time to spell, 
which by the by, I do not wonder at, as his honour, the 
sleepy alcalde, had contrived to write it inn most illegible 
hand. Every now and then Don Juan called to us, 
“ Don’t be ina hurry! a litile patience, a little patience, 


. signores !” which of course did not add to our store. At 


length the door opened, and one by one in we marched ; 
when, foaming with passion, he instantly relocked it, and 
swore stoutly that not a soul should leave the posada 
again that night. 

A quarrel was now unavoidable, and it soon arose to 
astorm. Two or three drunken travellers joined in it, 
most inopportunely : and threats of violence against us 
as, Europeans, began to-be heard. Doijia Dolores rushed 
into the fray, confronting Garcia, who was unfortunately 
pot-valiant, with the most opprobious language and ges- 
tures. Her apparition threw oil upon the fire, and Don 
Juan, without more ado, ran into the house, and came 
back armed with a long cut and thrust sword called a 
machete, while we, as a matter of necessity—for I may 
say that all along we acted on the defensive—had now 
to produce our pistols. The gate was thrown open by 
the women ; the town guards and some of the neighbours 
rushed in, and without enquiry into the merits of the case 
or the origin of the hubbub, immediately ranged them- 


‘ selves on the side of our opponents, with a violence which 


showed us we had no justice to hope from their in- 
tervention. Sabres were drawn, and pistols were cocked, 
and there was a moment when a bloody fray seemed 
inevitable. 

The probable consequences flashed upon my mind, and 
doubtless upon those of my companions. Having dene 
what we could to avoid the quarrel, we were now, as men 
will be when urged to desperation, one and all, fully de- 
termined to sell our lives dear; for—thongh I cannot 
doubt, even outnumbered as we were, that the supe- 
riority of our weapons would have enabled us to clear 
the courtyard of our adversaries in the first instance—we 
could not fail to haye been ultimately overpowered and 
massacred, such was the spirit of detestation to our per- 
sons which now blazed forth without disguise, in the 
menaces of our opponents. As to law and justice, name 
them not! I have since shuddered to think how many 
lives hung upon the lifting of.a single arm, and the strik- 
ing ofa single blow; and we all owned, the following 
morning when riding out of the town, that to God's provi- 
denee alone we could ascribe the fact that we were 
enabled to do so in peace and safety. 

siti of Dofia Dolores, which followed the entry of 


the guard and the preparations for fight, was by no means 
a disadvantange, for she was the main cause of the affray 
having taken this serious aspect; and as neither party 
seemed inclined to strike the first blow, a little time was 
gained for reflection, which terminated. with the gradual 
retirement of our principal foes; their example was fol- 
lowed by the guard, after a rude denial of our right to 
bear arms, and an attempt to compel their being given 
up, whieh I need not say was unsuccessful. As to the 
order of the poor old alcalde, they laughed it to seorn ! 

When the intruders had retired, the gates were again 
shut, and each party slunk to their quarters. We had for 
some time abundant proofs that the quarrel was neither 
forgotten nor forgiven; and though we slept as usual, we 
may be excused for having made arrangements for instant 
self-defence, should it have been necessary; and we 
neither undressed nor disarmed. To have shut the door, 
and thus to have made a citadel of our quarter, would, as 
there was no window, have been to turn it into “a black 
hole.” 

Our preparations for an early start were seconded with 
such good will by our people, that soon after daybreak 
the whole party was ready to march.. Neither Den Juan 
nor Dofia Dolores made their appearance; but using a 
valet as a cat’s paw, they received their payment, and 
graciously wishing us “Bueno Viaggio!” opened the gate 
for our welcome departure. 

Such is the souvenir which we have brought away from 


. our visit to the patriotic Cuautla Amilpas. 


Our next halting place was the town of Zacualpam 
Amilpas, which we reached after seven hours’ ride to the 
eastward, over a very rough line of open country, sweep- 
ing up towards the base of Popocatepetl, which we were 
gradually approaching and rounding. 

Zacualpam Amilpas vies with Cuernacava and Yau- 
tepec, in beauty of situation, and in the luxuriance of the 
cultivation in the immediate vicinity.. The plain in which 
it lies has a general level of about five thousand feet above 
the sea. Immense perpendicular masses of trachite rise 
from its bosom, and form isolated hills of very consider- 
able elevation. The great volcano bore now almost due 
north of us, at a distance of perhaps ten leagues. 

Here we had previously the intention of spending a few 
days with two of the gentlemen of the diplomatic corps 
from Mexico, who had preceded us hither, with the ulti- 


‘ mate intention of attempting the ascent of Popocatepetl ; 


but under the present uncertainty when the packet would 
sail, we had no alternative but to proceed without delay 
—and therefore, in the course of the evening, after part- 
ing from Mr. E., who bad proved himself a useful and 
agreeable companion, and a good man and true in the 
hour of peril, we hired a guide to direct us on our road 
to Cholula, and resumed our pilgrimage. Four leagues 
of very rugged upland road, over hills and barrancas, 
brought us after dusk to the Indian village of San Mateo, 
situated among the mountains directly under Popoca- 
tepetl. 

The whole ride, that immense cone, rising in uncloud- 
ed majesty directly over against us, had been the princi- 
pal object of our attention. It appeared based upon a con- 
fused.chaos of hills and mountains, composed in a great 
measure of volcanic substances, which had either been 
ejected from the principal crater, when in violent eruption, 
or,which had found a vent on its flank, or at its feet. 

On this side, the limit of snow was considerably higher 
than on the other, as seen from Mexico. Heavy forests 
of pine clothed the lower division, and a straggling vege- 
tation might be detected, perhaps to the height of thirteen 
thousand feet or upward. Above that a zone of dark 
barrancas and rocks, intermixed with slopes of black vol- 
canic sand, rises far towards the region of perpetual snow. 
A high and remarkable rock called the Pico del Frayle, 
or the Monk, breaks the general outline of the cone upon 
the southwestern slope. The great fatigue attendant 
upon the ascent of the superior part of the volcano, where 
the adventurer has not only to struggle with the faithless 
nature of the footing, but with the serious inconveniences 
attendant upon the extreme rarity of the atmosphere, 
may be conceived ; and to these, the failure of many at- 
tempts made by the Europeans of late years, to reach the 
crater, has to be ascribed. I have seen those who boast of 
their success, but unfortunately have not met one who was 
sufficiently alive on his gaining the summit to enable him 
to convey to others the slightest idea of what he had be- 
held. 

Since the earlier years of this century, the signs of 
combustion in this volcano have been so slight, as to 
be scarcely noticed. It was, however, said at Zacualpam 
Amilpas, that smoke had been geen to rise from it occa- 
sionally during the past month. 

In spite of the most careful observation bestowed upon 
every part of the snowy summit this evening, and during 
the morning of the 24th when we continued to round the 
base, I could not with any certainty detect any thing of 
the kind. The utmost that I could possibly assert, was, 
that I observed that the outline of certain rocks lining a 
deep crevice, a little below the summit, was uniformly 
extremely faint, indistinct, and vaporous, while every 
other part of the outline was perfectly clear and well 
defined. 

I have ‘mentioned elsewhere, that Diego Ordaz, one of 
the officers of Cortez, made an attempt to reach the cra- 
ter, on their first advance to the capital. He was, how- 
ever, forced to leave his hardy project unachieved, the 
mountain being ina state of actual combustion. He must 
have been a bold adventurer, for in those days a volcano 
in eruption was not considered a thing to play with, by 
crowds of well-dressed gentlemen and ladies, as in the 
present age. 

I have elsewhere given the height of Popocatepetl, as 
determined by Humboldt and Bonpland, at 17,884 feet.* 


*It may interest the reader to know that four wr 
after our visit; the ascent to the volcano was effected by 
the gentlemen above named. 
On the morning of the 27th of April, Baron Gros, M. 
de Gerolt, and Mr. Egerton set out from Zacualpam Amil- 
as, and reached Ozumba on the afternoon of that day. 
ere they procured guides from the village of Alautia, 
and commenced the ascent the following morning, reach- 
ing the Vaqueria, a chalet which is the highest point in- 
habited,at one p.m. At three r after passing through 
a zone of noble oaks, firs, and larch,they attained the limit 
of vegetation. Here, at about one third of the ascent, com- 
mence tracts of deep purple sand, strewed with blocks of 
porphyry. They spent the night just within the shelter 
of the dwarf forest, Fabrenheit’s thermometer standing 
at fifty degrees. sigs 
On the 29th, at three a. m., they resumed the climb in 
the moonlight, with three guides and Mr. E’s servant, 
proceeding in a zigzag upthe sand. At nine they reach- 


At San Mateo, we were courteously received and ey. 
tertained by the simple Indian inhabitants, under the 
authority of their alcalde, an old man speaking no 
language but that of his race. We were lodged ina shed, . 
which served at once for chapel and courthouse, and were _ 
extremely amused by a visit of ceremony which the chief 
magistrate paid us in the course of the evening, bearing 
a silver stick-as, badge of-office, and attended by a posse 


_of halfnaked -subalterns. After five minutes spent in 


nodding and smoking with his guests like the best friends 
in the world, he departed and left us to our repose ; with 
the bright moonlight glistening upon the snow of the 
volcano, and the clarinet and banjo of the Indians sound. 
ing in our ears. But what sight or sound can keep the 
weary traveller from his rest ? 

The following morning we continued our rapid 
to the-east and northeast, over an open country, to Atlis. 
co, a large town situated at the foot of an acute conical 
hill of considerable elevation, which rises from the level 
bosom of the surrounding country. Besides the chapel 
on its summit, Atlisco boasts no fewer than seven or 
eight churches. Here we halted only two hours; and 
then trotted onward, hoping to reach Cholula, five leagues 
distant, at am early hour. The country over which we 
passed was in very bad repute for the robberies upon it 
—but here, as elsewhere, we experienced no interruption, 
though the numerous crosses by the roadside proved the 
truth of the report. 

Long before sunset we came in sight of the plains of 
Cholula, and of La Puebla de los Angelos. ‘ Their surface 
is broken by many mounds, natural and artificial ; and 
among these, the celebrated teocalli of Gholula, with the 
white church upon its platform, soon became distin. 
guished, and gave a spur to our movements, But our 
animals were jaded with the heat and stony roads; and 
the last sunbeams were shining on the facade of the 
church of Nuestra Sefiora de los Remedios above us, as 
we entered the town. 

Night speedily followed; and as my paper is fall, I 
will begin another letter with the history of another day. 


LETTER IX. 
Cholula—The Great Pyramid—Q leoatl—La Puebla—The 


English dray horses—Route to Vera Cruz—The Pinal—Ojo de 
Agua—Orizava—Perote—Las Vigas—The Coffre de Perote and 
its lavas—The Alps and the Cordillera—Jalapa—The litter— 
Puente. del Rey—Vera Cruz—The Roadstead—Sail from New 
Spain—The Vomito Prieto—Conclusion. : 

The ancient city of Cholula lies on a broad plain, 
extending to the base of the chains in advance of the 
Great Nevadas, and at an elevation of six thousand five 
hundred feet above the sea. 

Situated some miles to the south of the great road 
between the large Spanish-built city of Puebla de los 
Angelos and.the capital, it is comparatively seldom visited. 
To the north, beyond the barren but beautifully formed 
Sierra Malinche, lies the territory of Tlascala, whose re- 
publican inhabitants, spurred on by their hatred to the 
Mexican yoke, acted such an important part in the history 
of the conquest, as the allies of Cortez. 

Cholula was the sacred city of the Mexican empire, 
and at the time of the Spanish invasion numbered a 
population within its precincts, to which the few thou- 
sands who now occupy a small portion of its ancient site 
are but a fraction. If we are rightly informed, its decay 
is far from having reached its term, and this may be 
easily accounted for by the vicinity of the city of Puebla, 
which has sprung up within a few leagues to the eastward. 
The principal square is very spacious, and there are many 
large churches; but we found little in the city worthy of 
withholding our attention, during the brief hours of our 
halt, from the main object of our visit, which it is hardly 
necessary to tell you was the celebrated pyramid. 

This vast mound, in spite of the waste of centuries, 
which has destroyed the regularity of its form, rounded 
and broken down its angles, confounded its terraces, and 
given it the air of a shapeless mass of earth, is still a 
marvel and a wonder in the land, and will probably re- 
main so to the end of time. 

It stands to the east of the present city, upon a base 
of one thousand four hundred and twenty-five feet square ; 
and originally consisted of four stages, terminating in a 
platform, one hundred and seventy-seven feet above the 

lain. 
. It is now very difficult to trace the several proportions 


- among the slopes and brushwood, and the heaps of 


crumbling brickwork with which its acclivity is covered. 

As soon as the sun was up we passed through the 
outskirts of the city, and round the foot of several elevated 
mounds, evidently artificial in their origin, towards the 
base of the teocalli. A little in advance are two enor- 
mous masses of earth, displaying in their perpendicular 
sides the regular courses of unburnt brick and clay, of 
which they, as well as the principal pyramid, are wholly 
constructed. A sloping road of modern formation leads 
over the three lower divisions of the great pyramid to the 
level of the third terrace, when you are conducted by a 
flight of stone steps to the principal platform, upon which 
the church with two towers and a dome has replaced the 
ancient erection raised here by the Aztecs or their pre- 
decessors, to the worship of their principal divinity, 
Quetzalcoatl. 

The area of the platform, according to a former tra-— 
veller, measures three thousand four hundred square yards. 

Its sides are well faced with stone, and thus preserved ; 
yet the waste of the soil has-been so considerable on the 
eastern side, that the building is there wholly supported 
upon arches. 

Two large evergreen cypresses and a massive cross 
stand before the principal entrance of the church. Many 
groups of trees, principally “ schinus,” are scattered over 
the surface of the pyramid, and the view from the platform, 


ed the Pico del Frayle, a pile of red rocks, of about a 
hundred feet in perpendicular elevation. Here the Indian 
uides abandoned the enterprise. ‘Thus far the way had 
n fatiguing, but not dangerous. After one hour's rest 
they proceded, finding the ascent much more difficult, till 
they reached the snow line. At this time all suffered 
severely from the rarity of the air. M. de G. finally 
reached the highest point at half past two, and his com- 
panions soon followed. They describe the crater to form 
an abyss of a circular form, and three miles in cireum- 
ference, with perhaps a depth of a thousand feet. There 
is a break towards tho eust. The side walls are perpen- 
dicular. Vapours rise from several orifices, but rarely 
reach the edge of the crater. Here the adventurers staid 
one hour, and then, at five rp m., descending, reached their 
halting place, the wood. ‘The following day, the 30th of 
April, they returned to the foot of the mountain. They 
state distinctly that Iztaccihuatl exhibits no signs of a 
crater, 
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LITERARY OMNIBUS: 


though not to be compared with those in the vicinity 
of the capital for beauty, is of vast extent and great 
interest, and includes the three great Nevadas of Mexico 
—Popocatepetl, Iztaccihuatl, and Orizava, with their ad- 
yanced chains. 

How far the vulgar tradition that the great pyramid of 
Cholula is hollow may be borne out by the fact, it is 
impossible to say. One chamber was discovered some 
years ago in the lower story, in consequence of the road 
to Puebla having been cut through it; and two human 
skeletons, with a number of idols in basalt, and some 
painted vases, were brought to light. This chamber, 
which was faced with stone and supported with cypress 
beams, proved to have no connection with the exterior ; 
and the main mass of the teocalli has, as yet, remained 
untouched. In the same manner as I have described at 
San Juan Teotihuacan, the great pyramid of Cholula was 
surrounded by many inferior erections of the same cha- 
racter, though I am not aware what was their precise 
arrangement. The ruins of many are seen from the 
summit; and doubtless divers of those isolated mounds 
which break the uniformity of the great level in the 
vicinity for many miles round have a similar origin. 

The pyramid of Cholula, with those of San Juan 'Teo- 
tihuacan and Papantla, were found by the Aztecs in 
Anahuac, upon their first arrival in that country. Indeed 
the city of Cholula, the “ holy city,” was still peopled by 
such of the Toltec race as had maintained their position 
on the Mexican table land after the dispersion of their 
tribe, as related in a former letter; and its pyramid is 
supposed to be more ancient than any other in New Spain. 

After the model of these, the Aztecs built their great 
temples in their capital and elsewhere. 

I have elsewhere hinted at the probable identity be- 
tween Quetzalcoatl, who was here worshipped as the 
“god of the air,” with the patriarch Noah; and also the 
supposition that the original purpose with which this 
pyramidal structure was raised, was one and the same 
with that which is known to have given rise to those of 
Asia. ‘To Quetzalcoatl, all the ancient tribes of Anahuac 
attributed their knowledge of melting metals—their rites 
and ceremonies of religion—and their arrangement of 
time. 

But He, who was at once king, priest, and lawgiver— 
“born of a virgin”—the “ precious stone of suffering and 
sacrifice’’—whose disappearance is recorded, and return 
to earth so clearly expected by the Mexicans, has well 
been termed the “most mysterious and inexplicable 
personage in the Mexican mythology ;” and the mind 
becomes perfectly bewildered in attempting to glean 
probabilities from the scattered traditions concerning his 
history, or to reconcile his various attributes. 

La Puebla, to which we repaired in the course of the 
morning, has been called the City of Angels, from the 
legend which records the assistance given by those beings 
in the construction of the cathedral. It may with much 
more reason be termed the “City of Bigots,” for in no 
part of Mexico is hatred against those of another faith 

so undisguised; as the stones hurled against many a 
European traveller testify. And, if an anecdote which 
was related to me in the capital was true, it would seem 
that even thé irresponsible hide of a brute beast might 
not shield it from lapidation, if the owner was known to 
have been bred and nurtured without the pale of the 
church. 

Some time since two English dray horses were pro- 
cured by a European resident in Mexico, and unshipped 
at Vera Cruz; colossal, big-boned, muscular animals, 
compared with which the Mexican breed were but shel- 
ties. They may have found their long voyage disagree- 
able, but they were doomed to find their land journey to 
the capital yet more so. Wherever they passed, there 
was a perfect ferment among the populace. The heretical 
horses !—there was no possibility of smuggling them 
through the country, or of concealing their unfortunate 
lineage. They were every where regarded with de- 
testation. They and their grooms were loaded with 
maledictions at Vera Cruz—pelted at Jalapa—execrated 
and pelted at Perote—execrated, pelted, and stoned, with 
might and main, at La Puebla de los Angelos—and 
hardly escaped with their lives, to be repelted and restoned 
on their arrival at their journey’s end. There, however, 
‘they arrived ; but for any use they were to the possessor, 
they. might as well have been peaceably employed in 
starting casks in London among their fellow heretics, 
biped and quadruped ; for they had to be confined to their 
stable morning, noon, and night—such was the tumult 
excited by their appearance and character. At length 
the possessor was fairly driven to bow to popular opinion. 

There is a certain church in Mexico, of which I have 
omitted to note down the patron saint, but I know that 
you leave it a little to the left hand as you approach the 
garita on the road to San Augustin. To this church, 
ftom time immemorial, it has been the custom of the 
country, for the inhabitants of the city and adjoining 
ulley to bring their domestic animals for baptism by the 
hands of the priest ; the popular belief being, that till this 
isdone they do not belong to the catholic church, and 
‘annot possibly prosper. 

And here, at the proper time, in company with many 
mimals of less pretension, came the two English dray 
horses. ‘They were regularly sprinkled, the fee was paid 
fo the cura, and from that time, being considered as 

Cristianos, they were allowed to hold up their heads and 
ktform their labours without molestation ! 


Our stay at La Puebla was, as you may suppose, very 


hurried, as we here found the report that the packet 
tually sailed on the first instant fully confirmed. My 
tketch, therefore, like my survey, must be hasty and brief. 
he city is large, and regularly and handsomely built, 
With a population estimated at 60,000 souls; and the 
veller sees much to remind him of the capital. It was 

three centuries ago, by the Spaniards. A hill 
tothed with wood rises to the north; and the plain in its 
‘Mmediate vicinity is well cultivated, and produces a vast 
quantity of wheat and. maize. In adornment and ‘ar- 
"ngement the houses resemble those of Mexico in every 
Mtticular. Sixty-nine churches, many of them richly 
ndowed, many monasteries, nunneries, and colleges, 
ay the sanctity of the city and the piety of the inhabit. 


_ The cathedral is the most splendid and richest structure 
™ New Spain, superior to that of the capital in the 
uty of its architecture and for the mass of riches 
tollected within its walls. The high altar, throughout 
0, forgeous details, is of almost unrivaled magnificence. 
ut short stay was sufficient to show us that the mass 


rhs Population comprised a considerable number of 


- The city was in a disturbed state; and it was rumoured 
that the general feeling was hostile to the present govern. 
ment, and only awaiting an occasion for a demonstration 
in favour of the clergy now in disgrace. The bishup, 
the most energetic and talented man in the country, being 
personally obnoxious to the members of the present 
cabinet, which had given orders for his arrest, was at 
this time in concealment some where in the city; it was 
whispered, in one of the convents. "i 

As it was our intention to pursue our journey the 
following morning towards Jalapa, we lost no time in 
taking the necessary steps. A coach was hired with its 
train of mules, and an escort of five dragoons obtained 
for it, by an application to the commandant. As to 
M‘Euen and myself, we stoutly determined to continue 
our route as hitherto, on horseback, and to trust to our 
savage appearance, or rather to the keeping of Provi- 
dence, for escape from the dangers of the road to the 
coast. 

At daybreak, April 26th, we were en route on the 
beaten track, and a barren one it was, after quitting the 
haciendas de trigo, or corn estates, in the vicinity of 
La Puebla, till we reached the swelling hills.covered by 
a pine forest, known by the name of El Pinal. This is 
one of the most accredited stripping places on the road. 

Here, hardly a month earlier, the diligence from Vera 
Cruz to the capital was robbed, with the most ludicrous 
regularity, for weeks together. When stopped, the pas- 
sengers—who generally contrived to have nothing on 
their persons that was worth fighting about, and no arms 
to fight with—were told to alight, and to lie down in a 
row on their stomachs on the sand, into which their noses 
were unceremoniously thrust, with threats of instant death 
if they stirred. Their persons and the coach were then 
thoroughly rifled; and they were left, with the warning, 
that if any moved or looked up for the space of half an 
hour, the carbine or the cuchillo should settle matters. 
After sone patience and cautious peeping, they would 
gather themselves up, shake their ears, clamber into the 
diligence, and proceed thankfully on their journey. But 
as to ourselves, we have no adventures to relate. 

During the whole of our morning’s ride, the beautiful 
mountain, La Malinche, lay on our left hand. It is the 
highest summit between the chain of Orizava and that 
of the Mexican Nevadas. I have, upon what authority 
I cannot now recollect, elsewhere termed it the volcano 
of Tlascala, but though its form would favour the con- 
clusion, I am not prepared to prove that itis such. We 
made our noonday halt at a village a little beyond the 
Pinal, after a ride of ten leagues, many of which lay 
through deep sand. 

And here I took the liberty of prying a little into the 
character of our doughty escort. It consisted of four 
privates and a corporal; and five more inoffensive war- 
riors never mounted on horseback. Thcir horses were 


none of the best, but quite good enough for the purpose. . 


The riders were dressed in a specics of uniform, consist- 
ing of red coats and a black round hat, with a narrow 
strip of white linen tied round it. Their nether gar- 
ments were not conformable; and it was evident their 
pay and discipline did not extend so far down. “ But it 
is not the dress, after all, that makes the soldier,” you 
may say: true, there are the arms and the valour! As 

to the arms, all were furnished with a long lance, with a 

little green and red penoncelle fluttering at the end, 

which they carried in proper military fashion—a danger- 
ous weapon if used with determination and discretion. 

Moreover, all were furnished with carbines and cartridge- 

boxes, and the leader was armed with a sabre witha 

leather sheath. This was not so much amiss, and would 
do very well at a distance: but during the two hours’ 
halt at the village aforesaid, I took it into my head while 
the owners were enjoying their siesta under the shade 

of the gateway, just to stride in among them, and take a 

nearer inspection of the weapons, and I furnish you 

with the following note made at the moment of my 
scrutiny :— 

“Carbine I. Much worse for wear—no flint and a 
broken trigger—cannot imagine low it is to be dis- 
charged. 

“Carbine II. Seen much service, no flint, no ramrod. 

“Carbine III. Lock broken short off, and otherwise 
damaged. 

“Carbine IV. Utterly devoid of all appearance of lock. 

“Carbine V. Furnished with all the outward signs ex- 
cept ramrod; but from its appearance, doubt very 
much its efficiency, especially as I have no proof that 
there is a single cartridge, either in the weapons or in 

_ the cartridge-boxes.” 

So much fer the arming of our escort. Now as to their 

valour. 

For what purpose were they hired—at the cost of 
eighteen dollars, to ride by the side of the coach, from 
La Pueblo to Perote? To scare away thieves and rob. 
bers. Bunt if the thieves would not be frightened—to 
fight? No! such an idea never came into their heads. 
To fight!—he, he—ha, ha—ho, ho !—to get, perhaps, 
a shot from a real carbine, or a slash across the nose 


_—or at least to be lassoed, half strangled, drugged from 


horseback, and ground to powder, by ‘being hurried 
along the road for a few hundred yards—and all that 
for only eighteen dollars! and for the pleasure of their 
valours, the three heretic dons ?- No, the idea is ridicu. 
lous! Does it not appear almost such to you? Se. 
riously speaking, I believe an escort in Mexico is never 
expected to fight, not only because I never heard of a 
well-accredited case of their doing so, but from the pe- 
culiar style and character of the arms wherewith they 
are furnished. This strange circumstance apart, I 
must give our dragoons a good character. They gave 
us no trouble, always stuck to the carriage, spoke not 
an unnecessary word, and were dismissed at Perote, 
where all danger from banditti was supposed to be at 
an end. - 

To resume the notice of our journey. Six leagues 
of road over the wide undulating surface of the sandy 
plains brought us towards evening at our halting place, 
Ojo de’ Agua;a posada built at a spot where a clear 
and abundant stream issues forth from the foot of a 
mass of volcanic matter, and forms a green oasis in the 
middle of the desert. ‘Till the afternoon of this day, 
we had been unable to catch a glimpse of the great 
cone of Orizava, towards the northern extremity of 
whose chain we were gradually approaching. The 
weather had been dull and hizy ever since we reached 
Cholula, whence we should otherwise have been able 
to descry it. Now, as we trotted slowly over the plains, 
our eyes were busily engaged in searching among the 
shifting “ere of light cloud which rose above the dis. 


tant horizon, for some indication of his presence. One 
bright spot after another was the production of much 
speculation and ultimate disappointment; at length, 
about two hours before we reached our resting place, 
we became unanimous in believing that a certain in- 
distinct, whitish mass, high up in the smoky atmosphere, 
formless and vague as it was, could be no other thar 
the object of which we were in search; and true enough, 
as the sun went down behind ns, and the air cleared, 
we saw it become brighter and brighter ; and, in fine, 


~ shaking aside its veil, the colossat cone stood before 


us in majesty, at the limit of the table land over which 
it soared to the perpendicular height of ten thousand 
feet. 

As we proceeded over the almost interminable 
the following day to Perote, it stood revealed in 
sudlimity, as well as the whole of the chain with which 
it is connected.” This range is terminated to the north 
by the extinct voleano called the Coffre de Perote. A 
sudden change in the air about noon, which we were 
all sensible of, was immediately recognised as_ indi- 
cating a norte on the coast. At Perote we arrived to- 
wards evening, after halting for two hours in the vi- 
cinity of an isolated volcanic mass, called the Cerro de 
Pizarro. _ 

Perote is a small decayed town, with a fort, or rather 
a depot, in the vicinity, situated at the height of 7691 
feet above the gulf, near the eastern limit of the table 
land. An early march of a few hours the following 
morning brought us to the crest of the Pass, to the north 
of the Coffre de Perote, and to the commencement of the 
great descent to the coast. j 

Our journey thus far from Perote had been rather 
barren of interest, but upon gaining the elevated alpine 
village of Las Vigas, it was far otherwise. The sandy 
route now gave place to a steep Calzada, over which 
the unwieldy coach came lumbering down, with many 
a jog and many a jolt, to the great discomfort of the 
occupant, and the apparent peril of the train of mules. 
The upper part of the road crosses the flanks of the 
Coffre de Perote, a mountain so called from a square, 
chest-shaped eminence which crowns its long ridge, 
and contains the crater of a volcano, which, however 
long dormant, must once have been the vent of tremen- 
dous eruptions, judging by the-signs scattered over the 
neighbouring country. Las Vigas lies at the height of 
7820 feet above the gulf, and consequently within the 
limit of the tierras frias. The forests in the vicinity 
are chiefly pine. At this elevation we were enveloped 
in cold driving mist, worthy of the Alps; and though 
its partial clearance before we descended to Jalapa, 
three thousand five hundred feet lower, gave us many 
a glimpse of the magnificent scenery around, yet it 
must be conceded, that we lost much by not having a 
brighter and less clouded view. Some distance below 
Las Vigas, we entered upon a pedrigal covered with 
scanty vegetation; and we continued for many miles 
to descend over slopes covered to a great depth by vol- 
canic deposites; here, thick beds of black cinders and 
scoria, coating the rock with a thick stratum, and lying 
just as they had rained from the heavens; there, floods 
of black lava, hard as adamant, and yet bearing upon 
their unequal surface abundant signs of the liquid state 
in which they had poured down from the mountains 
above.’ As usual, the surface of the lava was never 
smooth, even in places where it had met with the least 
obstruction, but displayed an infinity of sharp wrink- 
les overlapping each other, or rather, I should say, 
shooting from under the other. In parts of the coun- 
try where rocks, or inequalities of the original sur- 
face, had interposed impediments to the gentle flow of 
the volcanic matter, the scene of confusion was truly 
terrific. Here, the surface would be heaped with huge 
blocks of solid rock, hundreds of tons in weight, masses 
which had evidently once floated like corks upon the 
irresistible flood: and their black rifls and yawning 
caverns would mark the struggles of the fluid, as it 
pitched down some mountain steep to a lower level. 

We halted for breakfast at a hamlet situated in the very 
centre of this volcanic matter, and afterward resumed 
the sharp descent. Below the lavas, the forests became 
more luxuriant, teeming with curious trees and shrubs; 
and the views far more open. Judging from what we 
saw, they must be of a most splendid description; and 
that epithet.may be worthily bestowed upon the situation 
of the city of Jalapa, where we arrived at two o’clock in 
the afternoon, having left Perote at four a.m. The 
change from the sterility of the table land above to the 
luxuriant and teeming vegetation of this lovely region, 
was more striking than the contrast between the charac- 
teristic features of the great level plains with their bar. 
ren volcanic cones, to the varied and beautiful wooded 
hills, vales, and mountains, which characterise this mgst 
lovely region of New. Spain. 

* You and others have asked me, what comparison can 
be drawn between the Alps of Europe and the Cordil- 
lera? I was going to say none, but the traveller must 
learn not to be rash. The lines of just comparison are 
very faint. The highest summits are covered with snow; 
the green swelling mountain and pastures of the middle 
region have a general resemblance with the lower Alps 
of Switzerland, in their outlines and colouring, though 
hardly in their climate; and there is, something in the 
general features of the upland vales of the Cordillera, 
where they break down towards the coast, which puts 
you in mind of the scenery of those magnificent valleys, 
where the icy streams of the great southern chain of the 
Alps precipitate themselves towards the sunny plains of 
Italy, and carry far down into the clime of the vine and 
chestnut the debris of the inhospitable regions of bare 
rock and snow. 

But as to those details, which you would take as chiefly 
characteristic of either chain, no similarity whatever can 
be established. 

In the limestone, slate, and granitic ranges of the Alps, 
beauty of outline is far from being confined to any single 
ridge. It is an attribute of the secondary, as well as the 
most elevated, of the ‘parallel chains; as well as of the 
diverging mountains, which, like ribs, start out from the 
great back bone of the continent, and sink gradually to 
the level of the plains on either hand. Piled, range be- 
hind range, with deep vales between—with numerous 
lakes, and clothed up to the very limit of eternal snow, 
with green or forested slopes—they arc eminently pic- 
turesque ; and the gentle luxuriance of the lower valleys 
contrasts felicitously with the precipitous rocks and masses 
of snow which occupy the higher regions. The scale 
and the structure of the Alps permit the eye to command, 
in almost every situation, the whole of their varied detail 


The enormous extent of the glaciers on the upper plains 
and aceclivities, and the peculiar manner in which they 
towards the valleys, are mainly characteristic 6 
these mountains. 
Now as to general outline, both from what I have seen. 
and have heard with regard to other parts of the Andes, 
that of the great porphyritic chains of the Cordillera can 


hardly be said to be generally picturesque. It is scaredly @ : 


broken enough; its details are too vast. One enormous ‘ 
wall of mountains rises behind another, cach buttressing 
a broad step of table land, but in general the interval be- 
tween them is far too great for the eye to command 
more than one at a time. Here and there, from the 
general level of the undulating mounggin ridge, rises a 
tremendous cone, with a breadth of base, and an even. 
smoothness of outline, which, at the same time that they 
proclaim its origin, and add to its sublimity, take from its. 


_ picturesque beauty. The summit bears its mantle 


snow; but compared with the mass, it is but a cap—not 
a flowing mantle, with its silver and purple folds and its 
fringe of ice. ; x 

There are again, for the reason stated, few positions 
in which our eye will command, at the same time, the 
rich and gorgeous vegetation of the lower slopes of the 
Mexican Cordillera, and the sublimity of the superior 
ranges. The vast sheets of the barren table land.are in- 
terposed, the tierras templadas separate the culientes 
from the frias. Each has its pectliar characteristics, but 
they can seldom, if ever, be comprised in one and 
same picture. 

You look in vain among all the exuberant forest growth 
and the giant flora of Mexico, for the sweet cheering 
freshness of Alpine vegetation ; that luxuriance without 
rankness, which clothes the lower valleys. 

From this you will see, that where the two chains 
might be supposed to have points of resemblance, they 
have little or none... 

Besides that, in the style of its vegetation, both in the 
torrid and temperate regions, the plains and their pe- 
culiar characteristics, the prodigious barrancas, the whole 
series of voleanic phenomena, which pervade the country, 
from the sands of the coast to the craters of the highest 
volcanoes, as well as in colouring, the more prominent 
features of Mexico are so marked and so utterly different, 
that they extinguish the idea of comparison. 

Suppose us now at Jalapa, a picturesque town situ- 
ated high upon the broken sides of the huge mountain 
rampart which serves as a base for the great chain of - 
the eastern branch of the Cordilleras. A lovelier sight, 
and more beautiful scenery, you need not seek in the 
torrid zone! Below you, a steep descent leads rapidly 
down the verdant and fresh slopes towards the shore of 
the gulf, which is just visible from the highest parts of 
the town, at the distance of twenty leagues and upward, 
Above you rises ridge above ridge, crowned by the © 
Coffre de Perote ; and yet farther to the southward, by 
the magnificient snow-covered summit of Orizava,* in 
comparison to whose sublime and majestic stature the 
elevated mountains which cluster round its feet appear 
but as pigmies. To the right and left, extending along 
the mountain’s sides, at the height of between four and 
five thouand feet above the sea, lies a delicious and sa- 
lubrious region, covered with magnificent forests, and. 
diversified with some of the most beautiful towns in 
New Spain; a country, smiling with an eternal spring, 
under the kindly ifluence of the heavy mists and dews, 
which rising thus midway up the steep cordillera from 
the bosom of the gulf, pause here in mid air, and promote 
that rich verdure, which is equally grateful to the inha- — 
bitants of the arid and sterile table land, or of the fervid 
sands of the seaboard. 

To this “ city of refuge” flies the unacclimated Euro- 
pean from the port below, as soon as that dreaded sick-. 
ness, the vomito prieto, makes its annual appearance 
within the narrow walls, forgetting the thirst of gain, in 
sudden solicitude to preserve dear life. To this point, 
the moment he lands, the panting traveller presses up 
the steep mountains, with might and main; and blesses 
God when he feels the fresh air of the mountains, and 
sees the white walls of the convent of San Francisco 
crowning the steep; and here the inhabitant of the 
table land, or the departing stranger, pauses and lingers, 
ere he descends into the infected tierra caliente, and 
ventures to inhale the hot and subtile breath of fever and 
desease. 

Our view of Jalapa was but a glance, but it was one 
which has left on my mind a delightful impression of 
beauty ; and I often linger in faney among its low, red- - 
tiled, broad-eaved habitations, or exuberant gardens, and. 
muse upon the marvellous beauty of its convent-crowned 
hill, and the freshness of its gushing waters, lakes, and 
shady woods. 

In architecture, the town affords a delightful example 
of the old Spanish style, and many of the country seats 
in the vicinity are delicious retreats. 

The population amounts to thirteen thousand. We — 
here met with the majority of the gentlemen who were 
to be our fellow-voyagers in the packet; and, as the 
exact hour of sailing was now known, and our departure - 
from Jalapa in company fixed for the evening of the fol- 
lowing day, our short stay was fully occupied. In fact, 
far from being a day of repose, as was advisable, it was 
one of unremitting alacrity of body and mind. 

To dismiss our retainers, to sell our horses and furni-~ 
ture, to make all the dispositions for final departure from 
the country, entailed upon us more fatigue than you cam 
perhaps imagine. 

But about noon, some how or other all was arranged? 


“Phe arriero was on his way back to Perote, with the 


baggage of a party ascending to the capital. Garcia and 
Jose Maria, neither of whom had the slightest wish to 
risk their precious lives by advancing a step farther, were 
remunerated for. their services; if not to their hearts” 
content, far beyond their deservings ; and masters of twq 
of the horses of the train, were at liberty to seek othorand 
equally gullible masters. Poor Pinto had to partake the 
fate of his comrades, and learn to obey another bridle and 
another spur, and those perhaps none of the mildest, being- 
sold for less than the cost of his shoes. When I think 
that he may have found a hard master, 1 have sometimes 
regretted that I did not shoot him with my own hand; 
for he had been a noble and fleet horse when young, and 
one of some renown ; aud was still aetive and generous, 
notwithstanding his rough coat and wisp of a tail; and I 
had insensibly become attached tohim, We had travel. 
ed three months cheerily together, and gone through 
many strange scenes ; and when ¥ passed my hand over 


* Height of Orizava, 17,375 feet... 
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WALDIE’S RARY OMNIBUS. 


his neck for the last time, I own that I felt a very dis“ 
gigreeable fightness about the lower end of thé gullet. I 
i Jove poor dumb beasts. oa 
Since our first landing in. America, Pourtales and my- 
self had made trial of almost every imaginable mode of 
travel and locomotion—carriage, coach, gig, sulky, carry- 
all, and carry nothing, mud wagon, dearbofn, horse, 
steamboat, steain carriage, goelette, shallop, skiff, 
wooden canoe, bark canoe, raft, rail, tree stump, the back 
of an Indian, and what not. We were now to adventure 
our sin yet another manner. The Mexican littera 
is a kind of oblong box, about a foot deep, three feet wide, 
and six feet long, unfortunately more frequently shorter 
than longer. _Tw® long poles passing down and fastened 
to the sides, project fore and aft, and serve as shafts for 
two mules, to whose pack saddles the ends are attached 
by,straps, Inshort, a long box instead of an upright one, 
a recumbent and supine position, instead of a sitting one 
and two four-footed porters instead of two biped ones, are 
the main points of difference between the littera and the 
4 sedan chair.. It is furnished with a leather awning and 
. cotton curtains, and ordinarily with a well-worn mattress, 
through which you may feel the rough boards upon which 
you recline. 
We had heard the litter described as the most luxurious 
mode of traveling ; and accordingly, each slipped into 
+ his independent vehicle, with a feeling of great satisfac- 
We formed a train of ten, with a horde of sumpter 
mules. Each litter, besides its two mules, was furnished 
¥ with a mounted leader, a driver, and three spare animals, 
| to serve as relays. The price of each, to the coast, was 
{ _» So down the deep paved street we clattered, amid the 
_ _. plaudits of the poblanitas from window and balcony : we 
{ 


_. Were soon beyond the town, and traveled forward for 
hours through the forests, which gradually changed their 
character—the oak and his congeners disappearing, and 
the mimosa taking their place. 

Night soon closed in; and when we halted, we found 
it was four o'clock in the morning, and that we had 
reached the celebrated bridge called by the builders, 

4 Puente del Rey; still later, Puente Imperial; and now 
Puente Nacional; where we were to lie quiet for twelve 
hours, the heat being such as to forbid advance. We had 

, between waking and sleeping, the villages of En- 
cero and Plan del Rio. ; 

I was- now in some degree authorised to judge of the 
luxury of the litter. Pourtales was, it is true, in ecstasy 
at the bliss of being thus transported from place to place, 
with no effort on his part but what was necessary to lie 
steadily on his back, light‘another cigarita, or demolish 
another pine-apple or watermelon, with which we had 
taken care to furnish ourselves; and by the by compared 
to the pine-apples of Jalapa, all others are but turnips. 

- M’Euen was extremely quiet—probably from there being 
something in the swinging movement of the machine 
which gave him a foretaste of the coming sorrows of salt 
water, from which he always suffered grievously. For 
myself, I admit that novelty had charms for about ten 
minutes; when I discovered -that my litter wanted in 
length what it had in breadth. It was at onee too broad 
and too short for me; and I had in consequence to double 
myself up, both from necessity and to steady myself as it 
swung from side to side. In addition I found both dust 
and heat nearly insupportable; during the night espe- 
cially, when it seemed probable, that I should be quite dis- 

: solved before dawn. Then there was the motion—sooth- 
ing enough when the ground was even and the mules well 
behaved, but extremely disquieting when they were not of 
one mind, or when they stumbled down one of the sudden 


| 


sometimes appeared inevitable, that I should be shot forth 
on my feet; at others, that I and the litter should be 
dragged in twain; and long before we came to a halt, I 
made up my mind that, “were it not for the honour of 
the thing,” I would much rather have walked. 

This being the state of affairs, it was a great relief to 
escape from my shell, and take a little rational exercise 
at Puente del Rey : it is my temper to prefer old names 
to new ones. The river Antigua, over which this noble 
causeway and bridge were constructed early in the pre- 
sent century, is formed of the combined waters of two 
dashing mountain rivers, which issue from their several 
giens at this point, and intermingle their streams just 
above the bridge. The whole sccne is very striking from 
the massive and noble character of the bridge and ‘its ap. 
proaches, contrasted with the savage character of the defile. 
The acclivities are very steep, rocky, and mostly covered 
with forest. The elevated promontory between the two 
forks forms a commanding, but not-a very tenable, posi- 
tion. It is fortified, if that term can apply to the existence 
of a rude fort with a few pieces of cannon, without either 
soldiers or ammunition. It has, however been frequently 
squabbled for during the last twenty years. 

A long, sleepy, broiling hot day was passed among the 
palmetto-thatched cottages of the hamlet near the bridge, 
which is far from being unpicturesque ; and at five in the 
evening, we crept into our litters again, and resumed our 

* journey. Barren roads, covered with low bushes, con- 
ducted us to Santa Fe, which we reached at two in the 
morning. Here, for the second time, pursuant to the sys- 
tem of caution which terrible experience has inculcated, 
our line came to a second halt within three leagues of 
Vera Cruz. At Puente del Rey, we had Jost many of the 
hangers-on of the train; and here all who were not quite 
acclimated, or whom necessity did not compel to enter 
within the infected border, took their leave, as now farther 
advance would bring us within the influence of the 
danger. . 

At five we set forward again. The level surface of the 
country became open, sandy, and sterile; and forbidding 

- beyond all description—without a hut or patch of culti- 
tivation—and the scenery glared upon usin a ghastly 

; manner in the white light of the rlewly risen sun. 

. In the course of two hours, escaping from the long 
ridges of sand with which the lower levels are covered, we 
arrived upon the hot beach of the gulf, a little to the north 
of the city. We straightway despatched a messenger to 
the merchant to whom we were recommended, and pass- 
ing the gate threaded a few deserted streets, and, heed- 
jess of anything but escape, alighted ut a fonda on the 
quay. Half an hour sufficed to transact our business. Our 
baggage had not arrived from the capital, and we found 
we must sail without it. By nine or soon after, on the 
first of May, we were already on board the New York 

packet, then lying in the roadstead—for port it can hard- 

ly be called—abreast of the celebrated castle of San Juan 
de Ulua, and within full view of the sea wall, and the 


pitches which are common upon this mountain road. It. 


numerous towers, cupolas, and the batteries of the city. 
Low shores and banks lay on either hand, and the Island 
of Sacrificios just broke the watery ‘horizon to the east. 

_ Afler reading the above, you will not expect me to say 
much in description of La Villa Rica della Vera Cruz, 

* Regularly and even beautifully built, with fine open 
streets, a noble spacious square, and many churches—the 
principal channel through which the riches of New Spain 
are poured into the Old World—Vera Cruz is deserted 
in its appearance, and forbidding, from the utterly sterile 
character of the shore on which it is based, and the flights 
of unclean birds which perch upon its roofs and churches, 
and hover roupd its walls. .Mammon is the sole god of 
the city which is called after the symbol of our faith ; and 
her@the bones of thousands of his worshippers whiten in 
the sands. The population has dwindled down from six- 
teen thousand to five thousand souls; and every year, a 
large proportion of the new inhabitants, or the foreign 


* arrivals, ‘whether from the cool table land above or from 


beyond sea, are carried off by that terrible malady, the 
“ black vomit.” 

The season when the vomito displays its greatest viru- 
lence is commonly from August to October. This year 
it had never ceased to carry off new comers, even during 
the cool months following the preceeding rainy season, 
and already in January it had made considerable ravages. 
At the time we thus came within its power forty deaths 
a day were repofted, and it was supposed that many more 
actually occurred. : 

The intense heats of the climate, augmented by the 
high walls of the city, and the rise of the sand hills— 
together with the stagnant waters in the neighbouring 
lagoons—are supposed to be the nurses of this terribly 
malignant and subtile form of bilious fever, to which ex- 
perience has proved that the unacclimated is exposed, 
though he breathe the infected atmosphere but a single 
hour. No care, no precaution, no previous course of me- 
dicine—no certain antidote can be prescribed. In daring 
it from necessity, you must rest satisfied with following 
the advice given, and taking those measures which, how- 
ever vain in many cases, experience has sanctioned, and 


throw yourself upon the mercy of God for the rest. 


And this we had done to the best of our ability. We 
were told that the preceeding three days’ norte was, to a 
certain degree, in our favour, as during its continuance 
the pestilenceabates something of its virulence. On ship- 
board we might be considered to be in no danger ; but 
we had passed two or three hours within reach of the in- 
fection ; and though there was a strong impulse in our 
bosoms to chant Te Deum, there was that uncertainty in 
our position which mingled the wailing accents of Mise- 
rere mei Deus! with the song of praise. 

The castle of San Juan de Ulua belongs to that class 
of fortresses whose real strength is much more remark- 
able, than their outward appearance is striking or pictur- 
esque. It lies lowon the water, in the midst of the harbour- 
age, having for its base nothing more elevated than a mere 
sand bank, of which the shallow flats form its defence tu 
the seaward. We had a permit for the inspection of the 
interior, but were in nowise tempted to take advantage of 
it. The morning passed away swiftly, in making the 
necessary arrangements for the voyage; and the after- 
ternoon in hourly expectation of departure. One by one, 
our fellow-passengers came dropping in ; and all being 
on board by five in the evening, we were glad and thank- 
ful to weigh anchor, and sce the bow of the handsome 
vessel turned to the northeast. The sun set in haze and 
cloud, over the summits of the distant Cordillera. Orizava 


_ was completely covered. The wind was favourable, and 


long before dawn, we had lost sight of the coast of New 
Spain. 

And now what would you have me say more. 

It would be deemed presumptuous in one who had spent 
but three months in a country, if he were to pretend to 
speak decidedly as to the condition of its inhabitants and 
character of its government. Little as we saw, neverthe- 
less there are certain broad traits which strike the 
foreigner immediately, and I believe the correctness of 
his first impressions is fully substantiated by the expe- 
rience of all whose position has yielded an occasion of 
looking at the state of society more closely. My hastily 
imbibed impressions of the inhabitants of New Spain were 
far from being favourable either to the people or to the 
system they have been pleased to adopt for their guide. 
If I may judge by what I saw and what I learned, I 
should infer that the barber, whose opinion I have else- 
where mentioned, was in the right, and that, of all coun- 
tries I had ever seen, New Spain contains the largest 
proportion of canaille. How few in that motley population, 
from the bedizened official of an hour to the lazar sleeping 
on the stéps of the churches, merit any other name. 

In the United States, however strong your bias to the 
opinion, you pause in asserting that the theory of popular 
self-government can never be reduced to successful prac- 
tice among the present races of mankind. However strong 
your secret conviction, that, though circumstances may 
have there favoured it thns far, it will, however wise and 
however reasonable in theory, ultimately prove itself in- 
applicable to man in his fallen state, even in that vaunted 
instance, there exists, for the time being, so much which 
would appear to tell in its favour, that you may as well 
shun the war of words. You feel that you had better 
hold your tongue and not argue, but let Time the prover 
of all things speak for you. But here in New Spain the 
case is otherwise; and the same may be said of all its 
southern neighbours in like positions: the experiment is 
one of which the madness ‘is evident, and that it hus not 
been, thus far attended with like evils in the United States, 
is to be attributed to the difference of lineage, blood, and 
position ; not that the theory is a wise one. 

No one who has ever spent a month in Mexico will pre- 
tend to say that the present state of the country is flatter- 
ing to the advocates of republicanism. He detects want 
of system ; want of public and private faith ; want of legi- 
timate means ofcarrying on the government, of enforcing 
the laws, or maintaining order; total absence of patriot- 
ism; a general ignorance; indifference to the value of 
education, linked to overweening arrogance and pride: 
an incredible absence of men of either natural or acquir- 
ed talent of any description ; and intolerant support of the 
darkest bigotry and superstition. The meanest partisan. 
ship stands in the place of patriotism. The government of 
the moment has not the power of effectually governing, 
even if it were sincere in the desire. No party is trusted ; 
no man in the country can command even the respect, 


/ much less the co-operation of all ; (I say respect, because 


a man of undoubted talent and probity and honest views 
will be respected even by his political adversaries ;) and 
why ?—because self-seeking and self-aggrandisement is 


the purpose of all. They vapour about patriotism, and 
know not the signification of the word. 

The people of the United States, and the partisans of 
their system all the world over, find a ready answer or 
apology for the disreputable state of things among these 
their imitators ; and lay the present disorganisation to the 
charge of the ancient tyranny. No—even granting that 
Spain in the government of her colonies was tyrannical, 
there are other causes which incapacitate the Mexicans 
from treading in the footsteps of the states more to the 
north, and which will, it is probable, always prevent them 
attaining to their respectable position, however it were to 
be wished. They have neither the principles of govern- 
ment, nor the reason, nor the conviction of the value of 
education, and more than all, the strong moral sensé and 
general diffusion of religious principle, which distinguish 
their more northern neighbours. And what is to give it 
them ? ‘ 

I have now but dittle more to add of a character likely 
to interest you. 

The “ Mexican,” for so our packet was called, was a 
fine new vessel, clean and well-ordered, a fast sailer, and 
altogether the most comfortable ship I ever was in. We 
had our staterooms on deck in a kind of open round- 
house. 

The voyage was, upon the whole, prosperous; and for 
many days it seemed as if it would have been made in 
an unusually brief space of time—such was the rapid ad- 
vance made under the influence of a steady breeze, and 
the rapidity of the great gulf stream, whose current was 
in our fayour. In one forty-eight hours, we logged an 
advance of full five hundred miles. However, three days’ 
storm in the latitude of Cape Hatteras, delayed us con- 
siderably; and it was on May 19th before we crossed the 
bar at Sandy Hook, and entered the port of New York. 

There was one occurrence on board, however, which 
made a great impression upon the ship’s company at the 
time, and with the mention of that I terminate my chron- 
icle. Among the Europeans who had come down from 
the capital with the other passengers for the packet, was 


. Mr. P., a young French gentleman of family, an attaché 


of the French legation. He had spent two years in the 
country and was now returning to New York and Paris 
with despatches, to the joy of his parents, to whom, as we 
learned afterward, this long separation had been a griev- 
ous trial. 

Gay and careless, on arrival at Jal.pa, far from follow- 
ing the advice or example of every other individual of the 
party similarly circumstanced, he persisted in continuing 
his journey to Vera Cruz without delay, laughing at the 
idea of the danger—preferring to pass jovially a day or 
two with his acquaintances in that city, to the detention 
in a town on the mountains, where he felt no particular 
interest. He went, and on the evening of sailing, he 
joined us on board, dilating upon the social hours he had 


. passed in consequence of his better management. 


Poor fellow !—little did he imagine, that that heedless 
contempt of danger would cost him his life ; that at that 
very moment the seeds were sown of the fatal disease ; 
and that in the eyes of more than one experienced ob- 
server on board he was already adoomed man. In com- 
mon with many of the passengers he suffered from sea sick- 
ness during the first two or three days, but when they 
one, by one recovered health and spirits, he continued 
very ill and evidently grew worse instead of better. The 


" bad habit of body in which he evidently was, accounted 


for this in some degree,but on the fourth day a total pros- 
tration of strength, the horribly livid hue of his counte- 
nance, and other yet more certain symptoins of the vomitlo, 
began to excite more than ordinary interest and attention. 
The idea of having the horrible disease among us was 
repulsive, as you may imagine. Many denied the pos- 
sibility, and for some time the matter was rather whis- 
pered than openly debated. The fifth day brought 
delirium and raving. No remedy suggested by the ex- 
perience of those around him, no care, brought any alle- 
viation. It was affecting to see at this time, when the 
nature of the dreadful malady which he had thus intro. 
duced, by fatal imprudence, into our floating prison, be- 
came unquestionable, how all seemed to front the danger 
with firmness. There was no skulking and no murmuor- 
ing; no shunning the sick man’s couch when assistance 
was necessary. He had no intimate friend on board, and 
all seemed therefore to claim an equal right to do what 
could be done. De Pourtales in particular, who felt not 
only the tie of language with the sufferer, but the 
similarity of their ages and positions, was unremitting 
in his good offices. 

The night between the seventh and eighth was a dread- 
fal one. We were off the Campeachy Bank ; and soon after 
dark a heavy squall with thunder and lightning came on. 

The poor patient had been removed from below to one 
of the deck staterooms, both for a freer circulation of air, 
as well as to diminish the danger of infection. Pourtales, 
M‘Euen, and myself, occupied the berth in his immediate 
proximity. 

I cannot describe to you the effect produced upon the 
mind during the long watches of that night: the fevered 
and agonising ravings of the dying man were heard 
mingling with the whistling of the wind in the cordage, 
the wash of the sea, and the roll of the thunder. The 
rocking of the vessel on the short seas, and the shocks 
which it received, evidently aggravated his sufferings— 
and from sundown to sunrise, neither spirit or body found 
repose. He frequently called us by name; but when we 
crept to the side of his berth, all was incoherence. 

Poor young inan ! he had been brought up in the heart- 
less school of French immorality, and had lived without 
God or shame; and now, with clouded reason and senses, 
was dying, beyond the sense of sorrow and repentance 
for sin. The day which followed was a weary one; we 
all trod the deck in silence. The patient got no rest. 
His spirit was literally “raving round its prison walls,” 
and seeking exit. ‘Towards evening, the last fatal 
symptom of his dreadful malady came on—the black vomit 
—and yet he lived. We could none of us rest, but 
watched when the end would come. Our captain was a 
noble character, and his behaviour was, throughont, such 
as to reflect honour on himself and the service. Had he 
been the dying man’s brother, he could not have evinced 
a more complete and more generous devotedness than he 
did from first to last. There he sat hour after hour support- 
ing the languid head, and watching the gasp for breath, 
perfectly regardless of the risk of infection; and when 
about half past one, on the morning of the eighth, the 
sufferer at length ceased to breathe, he was still at his 


When all was over, energetic measures were imme- 
diately adopted to avert danger to the passengers and 


crew. ‘The body was strongly sewed up in canvass ; 

by. seven o'clock most signs of the past trial had been 
carefully removed. But there was still the shapeless 
corpse, which, covered with a flag, lay extended upon 
plank resting upon the starboard bulwarks of the vessel), 

There had been no indecent hurry—at the same time 
that there was no risk knowingly incurred. Out of re. 
spect to the dead and the living, and for the sake of those 
for whose breasts this heavy blow was preparing, it was 
unanimously decided that all that decency could suggest 
should be done. He might not be of our faith—he might 
not have lived and died to the Lord: our duty as men 
was clear ; and for the rest, we left judgment to Him 
that judgeth righteously. 

At sunrise the small crew clustered round the main. 
mast, and the passengers under the roundhouse. The 
ensign of the United States, with its stars and stripes, 
floated halfway up the rigging; and the ship was kept 
under easy sail on the fresh but favourable breeze which 
had sprung up after the squall.. The sky was without 9 
cloud. In the absence ofa clergyman of any church, the 
duty of reading the service over the body was imposed 
upon me. I never heard that exquisitely beautiful por. 
tion of the ritual of the church of England read without 
emotion, and none need wonder that I felt my voice trem. 
ble, as now, in the face of the broad blue sky, and amid 
the world of waters, I was called to utter its solemn strain 
over the lifeless remains of the companion who had thus 
been suddenly taken away while we were left. Others 
may have forgotten the incident long ago—I never can 
forget it. Yet the circumstances were such as sobered 
the most unreflecting for the time. All saw before them 
a striking proof that “ Man that is born of a woman hath 
but a short time to live, and is full of misery !” and that 
“In the midst of life we are in death.” 

Thus we committed the body of our fellow mortal to 
the deep, to be turned into corruption: looking for the 
resurrection of the body when the sea shall give up her 
dead. 

THE END. 


Che Literary Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, FEBRUARY 10, 1837. 


A writer in Blackwood for December says; “ We saw 
it cuttingly said t’other day, in the Examiner, that the 
conservatives have with them the nonage and the dotage 
—that is, said the Standard, ‘the wise and experienced, 
with the rising race.’ And then, paying back the wit in 
his own coin, our excellent brother asked, ‘What resi 
duum of age can our adversaries claim except it be the 
garb age?” 


In old times, says a wag of an old maid, there were 
no infant universities, there were no astronomers in swad- 
dling clothes, no mathematicians in petticoats. There 
were no albums, no nerves, no writing made easy; there 
was more knitting and fewer blue-stockings, more spin. 
ning and fewer spinsters, more love and less learning, 
much fun and no philosophy ; in short, as the old ballad 
says, 

“ Now is now, and then was then.” 
But we would ask her which period was the best? . 


Latrobe's interesting Rambles are concluded in our 
Omnibus to-day, and we commence D’Israeli’s novel of 
Henrietta Temple, which is just now the newest and 
most fashionable, and therefore legitimately belongs to 
the Omnibus. 

With aview of inserting the remainder of Latrobe, 
with as much of Henrictta Temple as possible, we have 
curtailed the usual amount of domestic news and intel- 
ligence to-day, and have been compelled to omit a sy- 
nopsis of the proceedings of congress which vre had pre- 
pared. They embrace long debates upon the land bill 
which resulted in nothing. Mr. Adams has continued 
to present abolition petitions and to employ the time of 
the house to little purpose ; on Monday he offered to pre- 
sent a petition from slaves, and it was presumed it was 
for abolition ; it was thereupon moved that he be expelled; 
this was modified so as to read, “be censured by the 
speaker.” It turned out that the petition itself was for 
expeling him, and not for abolition! A day or two was 
spent in debate on Mr. Adams’ conduct, which has been 
singularly undignified. When we were obliged to go to 
press the proceedings of the house on Wednesday had 
not reached us, 

A committee of congress has under consideration the 
propriety of allowing foreign authors to take out copy- 
rights, and Mr. Clay seems to think it will prove a bene- 
fit to American authors. This is the impression, too, 
entertained by a number of writers, but we venture to 
assert that nothing could be more erroneous. We are 
not about to discuss the subject in extenso; for ourselves 
we care not, but the consumers themselves should be 
heard in this matter, and till they are congress should 
not act. 

The great effect on American authors will be this; the 
English writers of ability are well paid, but when their 
profits can be doubled in America, they will all set to 
work and write expressly for this market; they will 
come among us to catch our peculiarities and adapt their 
genius to the national tastes, and American writers, 
excepting a very few, will be driven from the field. Who 
is there of the American authors not now paid who de- 
serve to be? Not one; even they, however, will find the 
injurious effects of the law proposed, and our word for it, 
the nation will be thrown back fifty years in its literary 
tastes. Guinea novels, and London booksellers, will sv- 
persede cheap editions, and the more popular the writer 
the higher will be his price ; so that nothing but the infe- 
rior will reach the mass of the public. Our authors, see- 
ing the foreigners’ prices, will raise theirs, and then sales 
and profits will diminish in proportion, while the people 
will be reading puffed trash. There is danger on #!! 
sides, and a pause is proper that the voice of the cot- 
sumers may be heard. ; 
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